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Art.  I.  Narrative  tj'  a  second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar 
Sent  in  the  Years  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  by  John  Franklin, 
Captain  U.N.,  F.K.S.,  &c.,  and  Commander  of  the  Bxpedittoo. 
Including  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  a  Detaclmient  to  the 
Kaatward,  by  John  Richardson,  AjLD.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Sur¬ 
geon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  Plates  and  Maps.  4to. 
pp.  XXIV.  J20.  clvii.  Price  4/.  45.  London,  1828. 

is,  in  all  respects,  an  exceedingly  valuable  publication. 

The  narrative  is  clear  and  interesting ;  the  decorations  arc 
highly  illustrative,  and  their  execution  is  unexceptionable ;  tlie 
charts  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  distinctness,  correctness,  and  correspondence 
to  the  written  details  of  which  they  are  the  analysis  and  exem¬ 
plification.  We  have  adverted  to  these  points,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  because  we  have,  of  late,  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  very  unsatisfactory  and  ill-judged  manner  in  which  works 
of  this  kind  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  public.  Inexpressive 
drawings,  contract  engravings,  and  miniature  or  mangled  maps, 
have  raised  our  critical  choler  above  that  salutary  medium  to 
which  the  tutissimus  ibis  is  attached,  and  have  drawn  from  us, 
if  not  the  full, exposition  of  disgraceful  failure,  such  intimations 
at  least,  as  might  put  our  readers  on  their  guard.  '  How  much 
of  the  present  improvement  is  assignable  to  the  publication 
^  authoritt^  ’,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  we  are  grateful  for  the  result. 

Wp  sincerely  hope  that  this  (on  the  whole)  successful  expe¬ 
dition  will  close  the  series  of  skilful  and  gallant  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  decide  the  lon^  agitated  question  concem- 
the  North-west  passage.  As  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity,  it 
is,  to  all  reasonable  intents  and  purposes,  solved.  There  is, 
undeniably,  a  communication  between  sea  and  sea,  clear  of.  all 
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obstructions  but  those  of  climate,  and  they  are  fatal  to  regular 
mercantile  enteqirite.  A  long  range  of  the  line  of  coast  lias 
been  made  the  subject  of  nautical  survey ;  and  the  deficient 
portions  on  the  two  extremities,  may  well  be  left,  without  ha¬ 
zarding  brave  men’s  lives  in  the  attempt,  unprofitable,  even  if 
effectual,  to  complete  the  hydrography  of  an  inaccessible  shore. 
The  Fur  Companies  have  been  gradually  descendinff  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  river;  and  either  traders  or  missionaries  will,  possibly 
at  no  very  distant  perioil,  supply  all  the  information  that  may 
yet  be  wanting. 

It  affords,  indeed,  a  marvellous  illustration  of  the  activity  of 
science,  to  compare  the  maps  of  even  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
with  the  aspect  of  these  tracts  in  tlic  charts  of  the  present  day. 
Previously  to  the  bold  and  ably  conducted  enterprises  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  only  intimations  of  the  real  state  of 
the  northern  regions,  had  been  derived  from  the  imperfect  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Hearne;  but  the  descent  of  the  *  Great  River’  to 
its  mouth,  with  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Mackenzie, 
entitle  him  to  distinguished  honour  as  an  accurate,  intrepid, 
and  indefatigable  discoverer.  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at 
different  times,  about  his  negligence  in  omitting  to  ascertain, 
by  tasting,  whether  he  had  reached  the  sea  or  not.  It  is  due 
to  his  memory,  to  insert  the  full  and  liberal  vindication  that  is 
given  by  Captain  Franklin. 

*  Our  enterprising  precursor,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  has  been 
blamed  for  asserting  that  he  had  reached  the  sea,  without  having  as¬ 
certained  that  the  water  was  salt.  He,  in  fact,  clearly  states,  that 
he  never  did  reach  the  salt  water.  The  danger 'to  which  his  canoe 
was  exposed  in  venturing  two  or  three  miles  beyond  Whale  Island, 
(which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  our  route,)  at  a  time  when  the  sea  was 
covered  with  ice  to  the  north,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  turning 
back  ;  and  we  can  abundantly  testify  that  thdse  frail  vessels  arc  to¬ 
tally  unfitted  to  contend  against  such  winds  and  seas  as  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  advancing  beyond  the  volume  of  fresh  water  poured  out 
by  the  Mackenzie.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  even  had  the  sea 
been  free  from  ice  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  he  could  not  have  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  its  saltness,  though  the  boundless  horizon,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  tide,  and  the  sight  of  porpoises  and  whales,  naturally 
induced  him  to  say  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  ocean.  The  survey  of 
the  Mackenzie  made  on  this  expedition,  differs  very  little  in  its  out¬ 
line  from  that  of  its  discoverer,  whose  general  correctneu  we  had 
often  occasion  to  admire.  We  had  indeed  to  alter  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  some  of  its  points,  which  he  most  probably  laid  down 
from  magnetic  bearings  only  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that,  in 
comparing  our  magnetic  bearings  witli  his,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  river,  they  were  found  to  be  about  fifteen  degrees  more 
easterly ;  which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  in  variation  since  1789.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mac- 
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kenzie,  I  hope  tlie  custom  of  calling  this  the  Great  River,  which  is 
in  general  use  among  the  traders  and  voyagers,  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  name  of  its  eminent  discoverer  may  be  universally 
adopted.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  particulars 
of  the  former  expedition,  in  which  so  much  had  been  effected 
by  Captain  Franklin  and  his  companion,  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  privation  and  suffering.  The  erroneous  calcula¬ 
tions  and  the  guilty  negligence  which  had  inflicted  such  pro¬ 
tracted  misery  on  our  gallant  countrymen,  were,  in  this  instance, 
avoided  and  provided  against ;  and  the  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  skill  dnd  foresight  that  appear  to  have  anticipated  every 
casualty*  Boats,  of  commodious  construction,  were  completed 
in  this  country,  and  sent  out,  with  stores  and  men,  by  the  an¬ 
nual  Hudson’s  Bay  ship,  in  June  1824,  while  the  officers,  by 
taking  their  route  through  New  York  and  Canada,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  delay  their  departure  until  February  1825.  The 
northern  party  advanced  from  York  Factory  into  the  interior, 
twelve  hundred  miles,  before  they  were  joined  by  the  officers, 
who  had  journeyed  more  than  twice  that  distance  to  the  point 
of  junction,  in  latitude  56"  Ky  N.,  longitude  108"  55'  W.,  near 
the  head  of  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  westward  into 
Hudson’s  Bay.  The  meeting  was  gratifying  to  all  parties ;  and 
by  none  were  the  officers  more  warmly  greeted  than — to  adopt 
Captain  Franklin’s  language — by  their  *  excellent  friend  and 
*  former  interpreter,  Augustus  the  Esquimaux,  and  Ooligbuck, 
<  whom  he  had  brought  from  Churchill  as  his  companion.’ 
After  much  labour  and  many  difficulties,  expecially  during  the 
conveyance  of  the  boats  and  baggage  across  the  Methye  portage 
— a  beautiful  scene,  admirably  rendered  by  Edward  Finden,  from 
a  rich  drawing  by  Lieutenant  Back — the  party  reached  Fort 
Chipewyan,  on  lake  Athabasca.  The  next  grand  stage  was 
Fort  Resolution,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake;  and  here,  says 
Captain  Franklin, 

'  We  rejoiced  to  find . our  worthy  old  Copper-Indian  friends, 

Keskarrah  and  Humpy,  the  brother  of  Akaitcho,  who  had  been 
waiting  two  months  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  us.  These  ex¬ 
cellent  men  shewed  that  their  gratification  equalled  ours,  by  re¬ 
peatedly  seizing  our  hands  and  pressing  them  against  tlieir  hearts, 
and  exclaiming,  **  How  much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what  we 
feel  for  you  here Akaitcho  had  leff  the  fort  about  two  months 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  hoping  to  return  with  plenty  of  provision 
for  our  use,  by  the  middle  of  August,  which  was  as  early  as  he 
thought  we  should  arrive.  Keskarrtm  confirmed  the  melancholy  re¬ 
port  we  had  heard  in  the  more  southern  districts,  that  most  of  the 
hunters  who  had  been  in  our  service  at  Fort  Enterprise,  had  been 
treacherously  murdered,  with  many  others  ef  the  tribe,  by  the  Dog- 
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rtbt,  with  which  nation,  wc  also  learned,  the  Copper-lndians  had  been 
at  war,  since  the  year  of  our  departure  from  them,  till  the  last  spring,' 
The  peace  had  been  effected  through  the  mediation  of  Messrs.  Dease 
and  M*Vicar ;  and  we  were  gratified  to  find  that  Akaitcho  and  his 
tribe  had  been  principally  induced  to  make  this  reconciliation,  by  a 
desire  that  no  impediment  might  be  placed  in  the  way  of  our  present 
expedition.  “  We  have  too  much  esteem,**  said  Akaitcho,  “  for  our 
fatner,  and  for  the  service  in  which  he  is  about  to  be  again  engaged, 
to  impede  its  success  by  our  wars,  and  therefore  they  shall  cease.'* 
And  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Dease,  whether  he-  and  some  of  his 
young  men  would  go  to  hunt  for  the  party  at  our  winter  quarters, 
he  replied :  P  Our  hearts  will  be  with  them,  but  we  will  not  go  to 
those  parts  where  the  bones  of  our  murdered  brethren  lie,  for  fear 
our  bad  passions  should  be  aroused  at  the  sight  of  their  graves,  and 
that  wc  should  be  tempted  to  renew  the  war  by  the  recollection  of 
the  manner  of  their  death.  Let  the  Dog*ribs  who  live  in  tliQ  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bear  Lake  furnish  them  with  meat,  though  they  are  our 
enemies."  Such  sentiments  would  do  honour  to  any  state  of  civili¬ 
zation.* 

Rear  Lake  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  grand  starting-point, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  spending  the  winter  on 
its  shores,  that  the  expedition  might  be  ready  to  move  at  the 
earliest  |x^riod  of  the  following  season.  With  the  view,  how¬ 
ever,  of  providing,  as  far  ns  possible,  against  all  contingencies. 
Captain  Franklin  determined  on  making  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mackenzie,  that  he  might  obtain,  by 
actual  observation,  or  from  the  reports  of  the  natives,  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  navigation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  main 
body  was  to  turn  ott’  for  Bear  Lake,  and  to  prepare  the  winter 
residence  of  the  whole  party.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Captain 
Franklin  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  in  latitude  67®  28'  21"  N., 
and  longitude  130®  51'  38"  E.,  ‘the  lowest  of  the  Company's 
‘  establishments.'  Dilferent  parties  of  Indians  were  encounter¬ 
ed,  and  the  demeanour  of  all  was  friendly ;  but  when  the  In¬ 
dian  territory  was  passeil,  and  the  region  of  the  Esquimaux 
entered  on,  the  banks  seemed  deserted.  The  approach  to  the 
se.a  is  intcrt'stingly  described.  The  water  which,  from  tlie  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  river  into  several  channels,  had  for  some  miles 
been  very  shallow,  gradually  deeix'ned,  and  assumed  a  greener 
.  hue,  yet,  even  when  .the  land  to  the  east  had  disappeared,  still 
retaining  its  freshness.  The  crew,  though  drenched  with 
spray,  and  even  by  the  waves  which  sometimes  broke  over  the 
bows  of  die  boat,  pulled  cheerfully  and  pcrseveringly  against  a 
contrary  wind,  until  five  hours'  hard  labour  had  fairly  ex¬ 
hausted  their  strength.  As  a  last  resource,  the  sails  were  set 
with  a  double  reef,  and  the  little  vessel  went  gayly  over  the 
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surge,  until  a  shift  of  the  wind  enabled  the  crew  to  fetch  into 
smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  an  island.  The  stream  was  still 
•fresh,  but  *a  line  of  strong  ripple’  appeared  before  them; 
they  pulled  across  it,  and  the  taste  was  brackish.  Three  miles 
further  on,  they  had  *  the  indescribable  pleasure  of  finding  the 
•  water  decidedly  salt.’  They  landed  on  an  island,  and  rrom 
its  highest  point  looked  forth  upon  the  broad  ocean,  free  from 
ice,  and  without  obstruction  to  its  navigation.  Seals  and  white 
whales  were  sporting  on  the  surface ;  and  our  gallant  country¬ 
men  indulged  in  the  brightest  anticipations  m  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  return  was  not  marked  by  any  event  requiring  citation. 
The  ascent  of  the  river  was  occasiontflly  laborious,  and  their 
arrival  at  Fort  Good  Hope  happily  contradicted  a  report  that 
the  whole  pafty  had  been  murdered  by  the  Esquimaux.  On 
Monday,  September  5,  1325,  the  members  of  tne  expedition 
were,  fur  the  first  time,  all  assembled  at  their  winter  quarters. 
Fort  Franklin,  on  the  .Great  Bear  Lake,  latitude  65*  1  r  56"  N., 
longitude  123®  12'  44?"  W.  The  arrangements  for  comfort  and 
occupation  seem  to  have  been  excellent ;  the  occasional  festi¬ 
vals  were  well  managed;  and  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  profit¬ 
able  employment,  with  intervening  dances  and  games  at  snap¬ 
dragon,  aided  by  a  little  anxiety  now  and  then  on  the  score  of 
'foo(i,  the  season  of  snow  and  storms  passed  pleasantly  away. 

The  plan  for  more  active  operations,  separated  the  pai^  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  and  strongest,  under  Captain  Frank- 
lin,  in  the  two  largest  boats,  was  to  take  the  coast  westward  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Captain  Becchey  at  the  Icy  Cape.  The  second,  also 
with  two  boats,  under  Dr.  Richardson,  undertook  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  eastward  shore  as  far  as  the  Copper-mine  River,  by 
a  partial  ascent  of  which  it  was  to  effect  its  return  to  Bear 
Lake.  A  detachment  was  left  at  Fort  Franklin,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  all  complete.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1826, 
the  boats  started  from  the  landing  place.  On  July  3d,  they 
reached  tlic  point  where  the  channel  divides,  and 

*  By  six  in  the  tnorniog  of  the  4th,  the  boats  were  all  laden  and 
ready  for  departure.  It  was  impossible  not  to  bo  struck  with  the 
difference  between  our  present  complete  state  of  equipment,  and  that 
on  which  we  had  embarked  on  our  former  disastrous  voyage.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  frail  bark  canoe  and  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  we  were  now 
about  to  commence  the  sea  voyage  in  excellent  boats,  stored  with 
three  months'  provision.  At  Dr.  Richardson’s  desire,  the  western 
party  embarkea  first.  He  and  his  companions  saluted  us  with  three 
licarty  cheers,  which  were  warmly  returned ;  and  os  we  were  pOMing 
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round  the  point  that  was  to  hide  them  from  our  yiew,  we  perceived 
them  also  embarking.* 

It  was  not  until  the  boats  had  reached  the  estuary  of  the 
river,  that  the  Esquimaux  were  seen  ;  and  this  first  interview 
afforded  but  a  rough  8}X‘cimen  of  their  behaviour  to  strangers. 
On  gaining  sight  of  the  vessels,  the  natives,  in  considerable 
numbers,  came  off  in  their  kaipacks^  and  for  some  time,  the  in¬ 
tercourse  was  of  the  most  friendly  kind ;  but,  unfortunately,  an 
Esquimaux  who  had  been  saved  by  our  sailors  from  sufibcation 
in  the  mud,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  treasures  that 
had  been  concealed  by  various  coverings  from  the  surrounding 
savages,  lie  soon  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  after  some  preliminary  essays  in  petty  pilfering, 
they  concerted  a  general  plan  of  assault, — dragged  the  boats  on 
shore,  and  commenced  a  fierce  struggle  with  tne  crews.  Cap¬ 
tain  Franklin  was  held  down  by  three  of  the  strongest,  and  all 
cfi'ectual  resistance  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 

*  A  numerous  party  then  drawing  their  knives,  and  stripping  them* 
selves  to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Reliance,  and  having  first  hauled  her 
up  as  fur  as  they  could,  began  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the  articles 
to  the  women,  who,  ranged  in  a  row  behind,  quickly  conveyed  them 
out  of  sight.  Lieutenant  Back  and  his  crew,  strenuously,  but  good- 
hunmuredly,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rescued  many  things  from  their 

Srasp ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  had  even  some 
iflicuity  in  preserving  their  arms.  One  fellow  had  the  audacity  to 
snatch  Vivier's  knife  from  his  breast,  and  to  cut  the  buttons  from  his 
coat ;  whilst  three  stout  Esquimaux  surrounded  Lieutenant  Back  with 
uplifted  daggers,  and  were  incessant  in  their  demands  for  whatever 
attracted  their  attention,  esjxcially  for  the  anchor  buttons  which  he 
wore  on  his  waistcoat.  In  this  juncture,  a  young  chief  coming  to  his 
assistance,  drove  the  assailants  away.  In  their  retreat,  they  carried 
off' a  writing  desk  and  cloak,  which  the  chief  rescued,  and  then  seat¬ 
ing  himself  on  Lieutenant  Back's  knee,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  to  desist,  by  vociferating  **  Icuma  teyma  ",  and  was, 
indeed,  very  active  in  saving  whatever  he  could  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  Lion  had  hitherto  been  beset  by  smaller  numbers,  and  her 
crew',  by  firmly  keeping  their  seats  oh  the  cover  spread  over  the 
cargo,  and  by  beating  the  natives  off  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  mus¬ 
kets,  had  been  able  to  prevent  any  article  of  importance  from  being 
carried  away.  But,  as  soon  as  1  perceived  that  the  work  of  plunder 
was  going  on  so  actively  in  the  Reliance,  1  went  with  Augustus  to 
assist  in  repressing  th^  tumult ;  and  our  bold  and  active  little  inter¬ 
preter  rushed  among  the  crowd  on  shore,  and  harangued  them  on 
their  treacherous  conduct  till  he  was  actually  hoarse.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  I  was  summoned  back  by  Duncan,  who  called  out  to 
me,  that  the  Esquimaux  had  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  plunder 
the  Lion ;  and,  on  my  return,  1  found  the  sides  of  the  boat  lined  with 
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men  ns  thick  as  they  could  stand,  brandishing  their  knives  In  the  most 
furious  manner,  an(i  attempting  to  seize  every  thing  that  was  move* 
able  ;  whilst  another  party  was  ranged  on  thelDutside,  ready  to  bear 
olF  the  stolen  goods.  The  Lion's  crew  still  kept  their  seats  ;  but,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  so  small  a  number  to  keep  off  such  a  formidable 
and  determined  body,  several  articles  were  carried  off.  Our  principal 
object  w'as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  arms,  oars,  or  masts,  or  anything 
on  which  the  continuance  of  the  voyage,  or  our  personal  safety,  de¬ 
pended.  Many  attempts  w’cre  made  to  purloin  the  box  containing 
the  astronomical  instruments ;  and  Duncan,  af\er  thrice  rescuing  it 
from  their  hands,  made  it  fast  to  his  leg  with  a  cord,  determined  that 
they  should  drag  him  away  also  if  they  took  it.' 

The  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession  of  the  sailors,  during 
this  severe  struggle,  were  not  less  remarkable  than  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  Esciuimnux  under  the  blows  that  were  dealt  them 
with  the  stock  of  the  musket.  At  length,  however,  they  grew 
angry,  and  boarded  the  boats  with  the  intention  of  disarming 
the  men.  In  the  very  midst  of  these  efforts,  while  they  were 
struggling  with  Captain  Franklin  for  his  gun,  and  while  a  more 
effectual  use  of  the  knife  was  threatened,  the  assailants  took  to 
their  heels,  seeking  hiding-places  in  every  direction;  and  when 
Captain  F.  looked  round  in  astonishment  for  the  purpose  of 
osceituining  the  cause  of  this  sudden  panic,  he  discovered  that 
Lieutenant  Back,  having  got  the  Reliance  afloat,  had  ordered 
his  men  to  level  their  muskets.  With  the  effects  of  this  weapon, 
the  E^uimaux  have  become  acquainted  through  their  wars 
with  the  Indians;  and  in  the  present  instance,  our  countrymen 
found  the  benefit  of  that  experience.  The  Lion,  shortly  after, 
floated ;  and  when  the  Esquimaux  took  to  their  kaiyacks  in 
pursuit,  a  threat  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  came  within  shot, 
induced  them'  to  desist.  Captain  Franklin  would  not,  of 
course,  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  order  his  men  to  fire  at 
an  early  period,  but,  in  the  first  place,  from  his  fear  of  injuring 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  secondly,  that,  while  the  boats 
were  aground,  the  disparity  of  numbers  would  have  enabled  the 
savages,  at  close  quarters,  to  exterminate  the  whole  party. 
The  loss  of  articles  was  not,  on  the  whole,  serious,  and  some 
were  afterwards  restored,  in  a  brief  fit  of  repentance,  imme- 
mediately  followed  by  another  attempt  to  intercept  the  boats; 
and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  that  the  last  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  a  determined  purpose  not  to  leave  one  of 
tlieir  crews  alive.  We' cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  wonder  at  the  three  *  claptrap’  plates  which  are  given 
in  connexion  with  this  occurrence.  They  illustrate  nothing; 
they  exhibit  nothing  like  scenery  ;  presenting  a  mere  collection 
of  little,  insignificant,  ill  drawn  figures,  in  various  attitudes  of 
action  and  repose. 
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The  details  of  the  voyaf^e  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sc’a, 
exhibit  a  succession  of  most  trying  circumstances  of  diihculty 
and  danger,  lee,  shoals,  fogs  harassed  the  navigators  inces¬ 
santly,  and  necessitated  a  severity  of  exertion  and  endurance, 
that  was  sustained  with  unbroken  fortitude.  A  long  detention 
at  Fopgy  Island  was  fatal  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
expedition ;  and  after  urging  a  laborious  course  a  few  miles 
further,  to  latitude  70"  24*  N.,  and  longitude  J  37^  W., 
Captain  Franklin  determined  on  returning.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  barge  of  the  Blossom  had  pushed  on  from  Icy  Cape  to  la¬ 
titude  7 1"  23' Slf' N.,  and  longitude  156"  2\*  \V.,  leaving  a 
distance  unexplored  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The 
boats’  he:ids  were  turned  homeward  August  18th. 

Dangers  beset  the  party  on  its  return.  In  a  vi(>lcnt  storm  on 
the  26ih,  the  boats  were  in  most  imminent  peril,  and  were 
saved  only  by  running  on  shore  at  all  hazards.  Providentially, 
when  there  was  little  expectation  but  that  they  must  be  inevi¬ 
tably  staved,  they  took  the  ground  at  a  favourable  point.  Three 
days  after  this  escape,  they  were  rescued  by  the  warning  of 
some  friendly  Escpiimaux,  from  the  treacherous  intentions  of  a 
Stroup  boily  of  Mountain  Indians.  The  story  of  this  deliver¬ 
ance  IS  not  uninteresting. 

*  Seven  men  of  that  tribe  had  been  to  Hcrschel  Island,  to  trade 
with  the  Esquimaux,  who  shewed  them  the  different  articles  they  had 
received  from  us,  and  informed  them  of  our  being  still  on  the  coast, 
and  that  our  return  by  this  route  was  not  improbable.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  they  set  oft'  at  once  to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  their  tribe, 
who,  supposing  that  we  should  ruin  their  trade  with  the  Esquimaux, 
resolved  on  coming  dow  n  in  a  body  to  destroy  us ;  and  that  they 
might  travel  w  ith  expedition,  their  wives  and  families  were  left  behind 
them.  They  came  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  Mountain  Indian  River, 
c>t)posite  llersehel  Island,  and  tiiuling  that  we  had  not  returned,  but 
supposing  it  possible  ihat  we  might  pass  them  there,  as  they  had  no 
canoes  to  intercept  us,  they  determined  on  travelling  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  where  they  could  conveniently  subsist  by  fishing  and 
hunting  until  our  arrival.  They  had  been  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  been  rol)bed  by  the  Esquimaux  at  that  place,  and  they 
formed  a  similar  plan  of  operations.  When  our  crews  were  wading 
and  launching  the  boats  over  the  fiats  in  Shoal  Water  bay,  a  few'  of 
them  were  to  have  offered  their  assistance,  which  they  imagined 
would  bo  readily  accepted,  as  we  should  probably  take  them  for  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Loucheux  tribe,  with  whom  we  were  acquainted.  While 
pretending  to  aid  us,  they  were  to  have  watched  an  opportunity  of 
st.aving  the  boats,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  floating  in  the  deeper 
channel,  which  runs  close  to  the  land  near  Pillage  Point.  The  rest 
of  the  party,  on  a  signal  being  given,  were  then  to  rush  forth  from 
their  concealment,  and  join  in  the  assault.  They  were,  in  ))ursuance 
of  thi;»  plan,  travellir.g  towards  the  Mackenzie,  when  they  disco- 
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vcrcd  our  tents ;  and  it  appeared,  that  the  two  young  men  who 
brought  us  the  jntelligence,  had  been  sent,  as  an  act  of  gratitude,  by 
an  old  Esquimaux  to  whom  we  had  given  a  knife  and  some  other 
things  on  the  preceding  day.  After  hearing  the  plans  of  the  Indians, 
he  called  the  young  men  aside,  and  said  to  them ;  “  These  white  people 
have  been  kind  to  us,  and  they  are  few  in  number,  why  should  wc 
sufl'er  them  to  be  killed  ?  you  are  active  young  men,  run  and  tell 
them  to  depart  instantly.**  The  messengers  suggested,  that  wc  had 
guns,  and  could  defend  ourselves.  **  True,**  said  he,  “  against  a 
small  force,  but  not  against  so  large  a  body  of  Indians  as  this,  who  are 
likewise  armed  with  guns,  and  who  will  crawl  under  cover  of  the 
drift  timber,  so  as  to  surround  them  before  they  are  aware ;  run, 
therefore,  and  tell  them  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  getting  away,  and  to 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  entering  the 
western  channel.**  * 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  boats  reached  Fort  Franklin, 
after  an  absence  of  three  months,  and  a  voyage  of  two  thousand 
and  fortv-eiiiht  miles;  six  hundred  and  ten  of  which  W'erc 
through  regions  until  then  unknown  but  to  the  native  savages. 

The  voyage  of  l:)r.  Richardson  and  his  party  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  successfully  performed;  and,  although  not 
without  casualty,  with  less  difficulty  and  hazard  than  fell  to  the 
bhare  of  the  western  expedition.  An  attempt,  by  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  to  pillage  was  repelled  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  assault, 
though  similar  in  most  of  its  circumstances,  was  neither  so 
fierce  nor  so  persevering.  A  storm  of  great  severity  endanger- 
c*l  their  safety,  and  the  ice  was  not  only  embarrassing,  but 
frequently  menaced  them  with  destruction.  All,  however,  was 
overcome ;  thyv  reached  the  Copper-mine  River,  ascended  to 
the  proper  point,  abandoned  their  boats  and  superfluous  stores, 
and  crossing  the  Cop})er  Mountains,  reached  Bear  Luke  on 
the  IBtli  of  August,  and  Fort  Franklin  on  the  28lh.  Dr. 
Richardson,  without  waiting  for  the  chance  of  CapUtin  F.’s  re¬ 
turn  by  the  Mackenzie,  went  on  to  Slave  Lake  with  the  view 
of  extending  his  geological  researches. 

After  making  every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the  men, 
and  spending  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  with  them, 
C*;\ptain  Franklin  set  oft’  on  a  sledge  journey  to  Fort  Chipewyan, 
which  he  reached  on  the  12th  of  April,  1827.  On  May  31st, 
he  took  .c.tnoc  for  Cumberland  House,  wdiere,  on  the  ISlli  of 
June,  he  met  Dr.  RichanUon  after  a  separation  of  eleven 
months.  During  ilie  absence  of  the  expedition  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  Mr.  Drummond,  the  assistant  bolaitist,  bad  been  very 
actively  cmjdoycd  in  llie  interior,  under  circumstances  of  great 
privation.  In  September  and  October  1827,  the  whole  partyr 
h)  two  divlrjiuns  reached  England,  with  the  loss  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual  from  cuiijUinjUioii,  and  another  by  di owning. 
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It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  find,  from  the  statements  be¬ 
fore  im,  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  melioration,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  without  good  effect.  A  singular 
history  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  narrative,  whicli  may  be 
worth  extracting  as  an  illustration  of  native  character. 

*  1  mentioned  in  my  former  Niurativc,  that  the  northern  Indians 
had  cherished  a  belief  for  some  years,  that  a  great  change  was  about 
to  take  place  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  that,  among  other 
advantages  arising  from  it,  their  own  condition  of  life  was  to  be  ma- 
terially  bettered.  This  story,  1  was  now  informed  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
originated  with  a  woman,  whose  history  appears  to  me  deserving  of  a 
short  notice.  While  living  at  the  N.  W.  Company’s  Post,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Canadian  servants,  she 
formed  a  sudden  resolution  of  becoming  a  warrior  ;  and  throwing 
aside  her  female  dress,  she  clothed  herself  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Having  procured  a  gun,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  horse,  she  sallied 
forth  to  join  a  party  of  her  countrymen  then  going  to  war ;  and,  in 
her  first  essay,  displayed  so  much  courage  as  to  attract  general  re-  f 
gard,  which  was  so  much  heightened  by  her  subsequent  feats  of 
bravery,  that  many  young  men  put  themselves  under  her  command. 
Their  example  was  soon  generally  followed,  and,  at  length,  she  be¬ 
came  the  principal  leader  of  the  tribe,  under  the  designation  of  the 

Manlike  Woman.”  Being  young  and  of  a  delicate  frame,  her 
followers  attributed  her  exploits  to  the  possession  of  supernatural 

J lower,  and,  therefore,  received  whatever  she  said  with  implicit 
aith.  To  maintain  her  influence  during  peace,  the  lady  thought 
proper  to  invent  the  above-mentioned  prediction,  which  was  quickly 
spread  through  the  whole  northern  district.  At  a  Inter  period  of  her 
life,  our  lieroine  undertook  to  convey  a  packet  of  importance  from 
the  Company’s  Post  on  the  Columhia  to  that  in  New  Caledonia, 
through  a  tract  of  country  which  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  passed 
by  the  traders,  and  which  was  known  to  be  infested  by  several  hos¬ 
tile  tribes.  She  chose  for  her  companion  another  woman,  w’hom  she 
passed  off  as  her  wife.  They  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  though  the  Manlike  Woman  received  a  wound  in  the  breast,  she 
accomplished  her  object,  and  returned  to  the  Columbia  with  answ  ers 
to  the  letters.  When  last  seen  by  the  traders,  she  had  collected 
volunteers  for  another  w  ar  excursion,  in  which  she  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  faith  of  the  Indians  was  shaken  by  her  death,  and  soon 
afterwards,  the  whole  of  tlie  story  she  had  invented  fell  into  dis¬ 
credit.* 

The  Dog-rib  Indians  are  of  the  Chi|x?wyan  race,  and  their 
traditions  are  evidently  from  the  same  source.  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin  has  given  a  s[>ecimen  or  two  of  their  legends;  remarkable, 
amid  strange  and  bewildering  absurdity,  as  ascribing  labour  . 
and  nK>rtality  to  the  eating  oi  forbidden  fruit,  and  os  contain¬ 
ing  a  i)alpable  rcfci^euce  to  the  Deluge,  the  preservation  of  a 
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single  family  with  *  all  manner  of  birds,  and  boasts’  and  the 
sending  forth  of  animals  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  waters. 

<  For  a  long  time,  Chapcwce*8  descendants  were  united  as  one 
family ;  but  ut  length,  some  young  men  being  accidentally  killed  in 
n  game,  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  a  general  dispersion  of  mankind  took 
place.  One  Indian  fixed  his  residence  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
taking  with  him  a  dog  big  with  young.  Tlie  pups  in  due  time  were 
littered,  and  the  Indian,  when  he  went  out  to  fish,  carefully  tied  them 
up  to  prevent  their  straying.  Several  times  as  he  approached  his 
tent,  he  heard  a  noise  of  children  talking  and  playing ;  but  on  en¬ 
tering  it,  he  only  perceived  the  puns  tied  up  as  usual.  His  curiosity 
being  excited  by  the  noises  he  had  heard,  no  determined  to  watch ; 
and  one  day,  pretending  to  go  out  and  fish  according  to  custom,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  convenient  place.  In  a  short  time,  he  again 
heard  voices,  and  rushing  suddenly  into  the  tent,  beheld  some  beauti¬ 
ful  children  sporting  and  laughing,  with  thtT  dog-skins  lying  by  their 
side.  He  threw  the  skins  into  the  fire,  and  the  children  retaining 
their  proper  forms,  grew  up,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Dog-rib 
nation.* 

This  is  simply  absurd ;  biit,  to  our  feelings,  there  is  some* 
thing  inexpressibly  affecting  in  the  following  statement: 

*  On  Mr.  Dease  questioning  some  of  the  elderly  men  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  they  replied — “  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  Great  Spirit,  who  created  every  thing,  both  us  and  the 
world  for  our  use.  We  suppose  that  he  dwells  in  the  lands  from 
whence  the  white  people  come,  that  he  is  kind  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  lands,  and  that  there  arc  people  there  who  never  die:  the 
winds  that  blow  from  that  quarter  (south)  arc  always  warm.  He 
does  not  know  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  island,  nor  the  pitiful 
condition  in  which  we  are.**  To  the  question.  Whom  do  your  me¬ 
dicine  men  address  when  they  conjure?  they  answered — “  W*e  do 
not  think  that  they  speak  to  the  Master  of  Life,  for,  if  they  did,  we 
should  fare  better  than  we  do,  and  should  not  die.  He  docs  not  in¬ 
habit  our  lands.’*  ’ 

Captain  Franklin  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  actually  made,  as  well  as  on  the  coincident  statements 
of  the  northern  Indians,  that  the  coast  trends  eastward  from 
Cape  Turnagain  towards  Repulse  Bay;  and  he  recommends  a 
renewal  of  the  attempt  made  by  Captain  Lyon,  but  frustrated 
by  the  tempestuous  weather  that  disabled  the  Griper.  Admits 
ting  the  obvious  advantages  connected  with  the  coninicncement 
of  the  voyage  on  the  Atlantic  side,  he  suggests  counteracting 
considerations  of  great  weight,  and  appears  to  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  opportunity  of  making  the  experimenL 

A  valuable  Appendix  is  sulrioined,  containing— -Topographi¬ 
cal  and  Geological  Notices — Meteorological  Tables— Obserra- 
tions  on  Solar  Radiation — On  the  Velocity  of  Sound— Tables 
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of  Latitude,  Longitude,  and  Variations — The  daily  Variation 
of  the  Horizontal  Ncctlle — On  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  ob¬ 
servations  of  Captain  Franklin  on  the  Aurora,  led  him  to  con¬ 
clusions  at  variance  with  those  of  Captains  Parry  and  Foster, 
who  could  not  find  that  it  influenced  the  movements  of  the 
needle. 

A  scientific  Supplement  is  in  course  of  preparation,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  llichardson  and  Professor  Hooker. 


Art.  II.  The  Philosophy  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man, 

By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  F.R.SS.  Lend,  and  Edin.,  &c.  2  vols. 

8vo.  1828. 

[^Concluded  from  page  233.] 

W  E  must  pass  over  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  which 
treat  of  ‘  Moral  Obligation,  and  of  certain  principles 

*  which  co-operate  with  our  Moral  Powers  in  their  influence 
‘  on  the  conduct  *;  and  proceed  to  the  third  book,  in  which 
Mr.  Stewart  treats  of  the  various  branches  of  our  duty.  His 
arrangement  is  founded  on  the  different  objects  to  whicli  they 
relate,  viz.,  C»od — our  fellow  creatures — and  ourselves.  He 
observes  that,  ‘  as  our  duties  to  (lod  must  be  inferred  from  the 
‘  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  him  as  the  author  and  governor 

•  of  the  universe,  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
‘  ligion  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  this  section.’  (p.  32B.) 

e  arc  willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  introduction,  but 
we  do  marvel  at  its  disproportionate  size.  The  great  subject 
introduced — the  various  branches  of  our  duty  to  God — is 
crowded  into  ton  or  twelve  short  pages,  while  the  prefatory 
matter  is  expanded  into  three  hundred.  Doubtless,  this  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  is  a  very  important  one,  and,  on  that  account, 
its  prolixity  may  be  in  some  measure  excused.  It  embraces 
the  })roof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity — of  his  Moral  attributes, 
— and  of  a  Future  state. 

*  In  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity*,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘two 
modes  of  reasoning  have  been  employed,  which  are  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  titles  of  the  arguments  d  priori,  and  it  posteriori  ; 
the  former  founded  on  certain  metaphysical  propositions  which  are 
assumed  as  axioms  ;  the  latter  appealing  to  that  systematic  order, 
and  those  combinations  of  means  to  ends,  wdiich  are  everywhere 
conspicuous  in  nature.’  p.  333. 

We  agree  generally  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  Author, 
that  the  argument  d  posteriori  is  both  more  level  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  ordinary  men,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  himself.  It  contains,  Mr.  Stewart  states,  two  steps. 
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«  Every  thmpr  which  begins  to  exist,  must  have  a  cause* ;  and, 

*  a  combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particular  end,  im- 
‘  plies  intelligence.’  In  unfolding  the  argument,'  Mr.  Stewart 
enters  of  course  upon  a  discussion  concerning' the  nature  of 
causation,  &c.  We  were  prepared  to  expect,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  obscurity  would  hang  over  our  Author’s  state¬ 
ments  on  this  point.  He  rejects  all  the  assistance  which  Dr. 
lirown’s  speculations  might  have  aflTorded  him,  and  writes,  in¬ 
deed,  as  if  no  such  book  as  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect”,  were  in  existence.  We  greatly  regret  this 
on  more  accounts  than  one.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  expressing  an  opinion,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  dispelled 
all  the  darkness  in  which  this  difficult  subject  had  been  in¬ 
volved;  but  we  do  think  that  he  has  succeeded  in  clearing 
away  much  of  that  obscurity  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  remains 
from  an  apparent  determination  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  aid. 
The  subject  is  so  important,  and  there  are  so  few  who,  if  they 
think  at  all  upon  it,  think  correctly,  that  we  shall  present  to 
the  reader  our  own: views,  in  connexion  with  those  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  reference  to  it. 

The  phenomena  of  the  universe  occur  in  a  certain  settled 
order.  To  an  event  which  regularly  and  immediately  precedes 
another  event,  we  give  the  name  of  cause;  to  that  which  os 
uniformly  succeeds  another,  we  apply  the  term  effect.  Into 
our  idea  of  a  cause  and  an  effect,  there  enters  nothing  more, 
than  the  conception  of  the  one  as  the  immediate  and  invariable 
antecedent,  and  of  the  other  as  the  immediate  and  invariable 
consequent ;  and  the  conception  of  this  relation  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  is  all  that  enters  into  our  notion  of  power. 
Now  the  notion  of  power  is  a  necessary  conception  of  the 
mind,  which  has  been  so  constituted  by  its  Creator,  that  we 
can  never  witness  the  occurrence  and  operation  of  a  cause, 
without  an  in*csistible  belief  that,  in  all  subsequent  periods  of 
time,  events,  similar  to  those  which  arc  at  that  moment  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view,  will  certainly  result  from  its  influence ;  nor 
can  wc  observe  an  effect,  (i.  e.  a  change  in  the  state  of  any  mind, 
or  in  the  appearance  or  motion  of  any  body,)  without  feeling  an 
irresistible  conviction  that  it  must  have  had  a  cause ;  in  other 
words,  must  be  a  consequent;  for  that  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
term.  And  as  the  universe,  if  not  eternal,  must  have  had  a 
beginning,*  (z.  e.  must  have  undergone  a  change  from  not  being 
to  being,)  we  cannot  think  of  its  creation  without  the  irre¬ 
sistible  belief  of  the  existence  of  God,  of  whose  sublime  voli¬ 
tion  it  is  the  astonishing  consequent. 

Our  notions,  then,  of  causation,  power,  &c.,  are  not  radically 
different,  when  the  great  Cause  of  all  things,  and  when  secondary 
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causes,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  the  objects  of  our  thoughts ; 
for,  whether  we  think  of  fire  as  the  cause  of  the  liquefaction  of 
ICC,  or  of  the  Divine  volition  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
iDiiumerable  worlds,  there  enters  nothing  into  our  notion  of 
cause,  in  eillier  case,  but  the  conception  of  immediate  and  in¬ 
variable  antecedence — that  such  a  volition,  on  the  part  of  God, 
is  instantly  followed  by  the  existence  of  a  world,  and  that  the 
application  of  fire  to  ice  is  instantly  followed  by  the  liquefac¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  substance.  We  can  form  no  conception  of 
|)owcr,  even  in  reference  to  God  himself,  but  of  his  volition  as 
the  direct  and  invariable  antecedent  of  certain  events;  and  in  this 
respect,  we  surely  may  attribute  power  to  created  and  subordi¬ 
nate  agents. 

Mr.  Stewart,  however,  thinks  differently.  He  maintains, 
that,  into  our  conception  of  a  cause,  there  enters  more  than  the 
notion  of  constant  and  invariable  antecedence.  He  contends, 
with  Dr.  Price,  that  ^  for  one  thing  to  be  the  came  of  another, 
^  it  must  produce  it  by  its  efficiency  and  operation  ’  (as  if  this  lat¬ 
ter  phrase  conveyed  any  other  conception,  than  that  it  imme¬ 
diately  and  invariably  precedes  it) ;  and,  on  these  statements,  he 
builds  his  distinction  l^tween  what  he  calls  efficient  and  phy¬ 
sical  causes.  The  conjunctions  only  of  events  w'hich  occur  in 
the  material  world,  are,  he  says,  j>ercciveil.  We  do  not  see 
that  one  proiiuces  another.  In  short,  Mr.  Stewart  allows,  that, 
in  the  department  of  natural  science,  there  not  only  may  be  no 
|)ower,  causation,  &c.,  on  his  system,  but  that  there  actually  is 
none.  ‘  The  only  instance  *  he  says,  ‘  in  which  we  have  any 
^  inimediate  knowledge  of  an  efficient  cause,  is  in  theconscious- 
‘  ness  we  have  of  our  own  voluntary  actions.’  (p.  3o6.)  Phy¬ 
sical  causes  have  no  efficiency,  he  tells  us ;  they  are  mere  ante¬ 
cedents,  f.  c.  tliey  are  not  causes  at  all, — they  are  not  such  in 
our  conceptions  even — for,  into  our  notion  of  a  cause,  there  en¬ 
ters,  he  argues,  more  than  the  conception  even  of  immediate 
and  invariable  antece<lence.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  mind,  and  God  is  the  only  agent  in  the  material  uni¬ 
verse. 

*  Rut,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  very  conclu¬ 
sion  it  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  supposition  from  which  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  ;  fur,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  all  the  events  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  universe,  are  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  Divine  agency  ?  For  my  own  part,*  proceeds  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘  I 
have  no  scruple  to  admit  this  conclusion  in  all  its  extent ;  for  I  can¬ 
not  perceive  any  absurdity  that  it  involves ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  best  and  soundest 
pMlosopliefs.  “  All  things  *',  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “  that  are  done  in  the 
world,  are  done  either  immediately  by  God  himself,  or  by  created  in- 
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telligent  beings.  Matter  being  evidently  not  capable  of  any  laws  or 
powers  whatsoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelligence, '  ex¬ 
cepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that  every  part  of  it  will  always, 
and  necessarily t  continue  in  that  state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion, 
wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  all  those  things  which  we  commonly 
sav  arc  the  eirects  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion, 
of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  we  will  speak 
strictly  and  properly)  the  effects  of  God’s  acting  upon  matter  confN 
nually  and  every  moment ^  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  mediately 
by  some  created  intelligent  being.  Consequently,  there  is  no  suen 
thing  as  what  we  commonly  call  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  power 
of  nature.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  is  no¬ 
thing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a  continued, 
regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner ;  which  course  or  manner  of 
acting,  being  in  every  moment  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  as  easy  to  be  al¬ 
tered  at  any  time  as  to  be  preserved.”  *  pp.  362 — 5. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing,  that  this  was  once  our  own 
opinion ;  but  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Brown  have  fully  convinced 
us  that  we  were  mistaken.  By  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  due  to  him  to 
state,  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotation  were 
thought  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
than  what  lie  calls  the  common  inaccurate  conceptions  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  we  have  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  they  were  adopted  by  him  partly  on  that 
account.  He  appears,  in  common  with  Dr.  Reid,  to  have 
thought  himself  especially  set  for  tlie  defence  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  ^  and  religious  belief’,  (though  his  own  belief 
was  at  variance  with  that  ot  the  great  body  of  his  pious  coun. 
trymen,)  against  the  sceptical  philosophers ;  and  we  confess  we 
rather  regret  that  he  should  have  done  so.  It  drew  him  aside, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  great  business  of  the  intellectual  phl^ 
losopher.  It  led  him  ^  to  consider  the  mind  in  its  applications 
*  to.  natural  religion,  rather  than  as  in  itself  presenting  pheno- 
^  mena,  the  examination  and  arrangement  of  which  constitute 
^  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  sciences.’  *  It  affected  his 
statements  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind  ;  and  led 
probably  to  the  adoption  of  principles  and  modes  of  philoso¬ 
phising,  with  the  view  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  those  sceptics, 
the  unsoundness  of  which  is  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day.  So  far  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  doctrine  concerning  physical 
causes  from  being  favourable  to  religious  belief,  that  it  ^oes, 
as  we  shall  proceed  to  shew,  to  the  subversion  of  much  ot  the 
evidence  we  possess  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine,  ex¬ 
istence. 

Contrivance  supposes  a  contriver ; — the  adaptation  of  means 


*  Vide  Welsh’s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Brown,  pp.  300—10. 
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to  encla,  the  existence  ot'  intdli^ncc  and  skill.  Now,  in  the 
universe,  there  is  all  but  an  infinite  number  of  such  eases  of 
adaptation ;  tlierc  must,  accordingly,  have  been  a  contriving 
mind  from  which  tlicy  emanated,  f.  c.  there  must  be  a  Goci. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart* s  philosophy,  there  arc,  in  trutli, 
no  meafis  iu  tlie  material  universe ;  nothing  is  eiTocted  hy  mcans^ 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  development  of  wisdom  in 
tlie  adaptation  of'  moans  to  ends.  Goil  does  not,  on  Mr. 
Stewart's  system,  enlighten  us  by  means  of  the  sun,  nor  warm 
us  by  m4'ans  of  the  fire.  He  does  it  without  cither,  by  a  direct 
exertion  of  his  |Hiwer.  Bhysical  causes,  he  states,  are  ante- 
ccilcnts  merely.  They  do  not  produce  the  changes  calletl  ef¬ 
fects.  They  precede  them,  merely  because  the  |X)wer  of  God 
has  bound  the  cause  and  the  effect  together  in  that  order  of 
priority  ami  posteriority.  Hut  as  there  is  no  adaptaiion  in  the 
cause  to  stand  iu  that  relation,  as  it  has  no  jKraxr  to  product  the 
cflect,  and  actually  does  not  produce  t/, — since  it  is  Goil  that 
gives  us  the  sensations  of  vision  and  of  heat,  and  not  the  sun 
ami  the  hre, — there  can  manifestly  be  no  more  wisdom  dis)>layed 
in  the  production  of  these  sensations  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
|H>arancc  of  the  light  and  the  fire,  titan  if  lltey  had  uniformly 
lollow*ed  the  itealing  of  a  drum,  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock  !  If 
physical  causes  haw  no  cfhciency, — if  matter  cannot  act,  cannot 
affect  us  it  cannot  become  known  to  us ;  it  has  no  relation  to 
us  ;  all  its  ivlaiions  arc  to  Gixl  aUvne.  A  physical  cause  can 
MTve  i>o  purjxtse  whatever,  unless  it  l)c  supposed,  as  Dr.  Brown 
rctnaiks  to  1^  a  kind  of  remembrancer  to  Gorl  w  hen  he  should 
\H\i  forth  his  }x)wit  to  produce  a  change  in  the  material  world, 
oi  to  excite  a  }\aiticular  U'cling  in  our  niiuds.  As  if  he  could 
nocH),  or  would  give  existence  to  any  such  remembrancer ! 

*  NVhat  is  that  idle  ntass  of  ntaller  which  cannot  affect  us,  or  be 
^  known  to  us  or  to  any  other  created  being,  more  than  if  it 

*  were  ikx?  If  the  l^iy  produces  in  every  case,  by  his  own 
^  immediate  o^x^ratiivn,  all  those  feelings  which  we  term  sensa- 
^  tiiuis  or  (x^rcc^nions  be  d4x:s  not  create  a  multitude  of 
^  inert  and  cumbrous  worlds,  invisible,  and  incapable  of  affect- 

*  ing  an\  thing  whatever,  that  he  may  know  w  hen  to  operate,  in 

*  the  same  mawoer  as  he  w'ould  have  operated,  though  they  did 
'  exist.  Tids  strange  process  may  indeed  have  some  re- 

*  sdwliiancc  io  die  ignorance'  and  feebleness  of  human  power; 

*  but  it  is  not  tljc  awful  simplicity  oi  that  Omnipotence 

*  VThosr  w  ord  Irnpp  forth  at  once  to  eft'Cts ; 

^^'ho  calif  for  things  that  are  not, — and  they  come.** 


>  sdc  Brow  n  oa  Cause  and  Efiect,  Sd  Ldiiiun,  pp.  12^,  5. 
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Hesiilos,  as  the  same  Writer  observes  with  great  acuteness,  if 
matter  cannot  affect  us,  not  possessing  even  derived  efficiency, — 

‘  if  it  have  no  direct  agenof^  how  it  it  to  act  even  ns  a  remem- 
‘  braiicer  (in  reference  to  Ooii)?  If  it  be  so  wholly  destitute 

*  of  |>ower,  ns  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any  change  like 
‘  sensation  or  |)erception  in  our  minds,  why  are  we  to  suppoi^e 

*  it  capable  of  proilucing  feelings  of  this  sort  in  a  far  mightier 
‘  Spirit  ?  If  it  be  not  |>erccivcd  at  all,  it  is,  with  respect  to 
<  every  othcr^  being,  us  if  it  did  not  exist;  and  if, it  can  occa- 

*  sion,  in  any  mind,  n  feeling  that  otherwise  would  not  have 

*  arisen,  so  as  to  l)e  to  it  a  reineinbrnncer,  it  cannot  have  that 
^  powerlessness  relatively  to  mind,  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  and 
‘  may,  therefore,  on  the  same  principle,  he  the  immediate  cause 

*  of  sensation  in  us,  without  the  intervening  agency  ol'  any  other 

*  Being,*  ♦ 

Mr.  Stewart's  mistakes  on  this  subject  seem  nil  of  them  to 
have  arisen  from  his  conceptions  of  matter  us  essentially  inert, 
capable  only  of  being  acted  u))on ;  and  from  his  mistaken,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  indefinite  and  mysterious  notions  in  reference  to 
thena/a/rof  action  in  the  c:\se  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  It  is 
a  fixed  principle  with  him,  that  matter  cannot  act — that  it  can¬ 
not,  in  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Price,  produce  a  change,  cither  in 
mind  or  on  another  portion  of  matter.  Hence  his  doctrine, 
that  there  arc  no  causes^  properly  so  called,  in  the  physical 
world ;  though,  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  lie  cpnsents  that  they  shall  retain  the 
name.'  We  believe,  that,  previously  to  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  works,  this  principle,  in  reference  to  matter,  was  al. 
most  universally  held.  We  trust  that  it  will  speeilily  be  as  ge¬ 
nerally  abandoned.  We  liesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  nt 
utter  variance  with  all  experience.  A  magnet  is  made  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  needle;  the  latter  moves  towards  it.  Now,  what  ever 
sense  we  attach  to  the  term  action  here,  does  not  the  magnet 
act  upon  the  needle?  To  reply  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground 
that  the  magnet,  being  matter,  is  essentially  iuert,  is  to  take  for 
granted  the  very  point  in  debate ;  and  to  take  it  for  granted  too, 
in  opposition  to  evidence  that  appeals  to  the  senses :  for  the 
supposition  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  mind,  is  a  mere  un¬ 
supported  assumption.  To  argue,  as  Mr.  S.  has  done,  that, 
unless  we  affirm  the  inertness  of  matter,  we  must  admit  that  it 
is  capable  of  sensation  and  thought,  is  unfair.  Tlie  only  phi¬ 
losophical  argument  in  support  or  the  immateriality  of  the  mind, 
is,  that  the  property  of  sensation,  &c.,  is  incompatible  with  oer- 
tain  known  properties  of  matter,  and,  therefore,  cannot  co-exist 


*  Vide  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  3d  Edition,  pp.  540,  1. 
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witli  them.  Uut  with  what  pro|)erty  of  matter,  csLcopt  such  ns 
have  been  ^gratuitously  ^iven  to  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
supporiiug  Us  essential  inertneas,  is  the  power  of  acting  inrom-* 
patible?  What  evidence  have  we  that  iniiul  can  act,  which  does 
not  exist  with  rc$|)ect  to  matter?  The  evidence  of  conscious- 
iicKs,  Mr  S.  seems  to  think.  ‘  We  arc  conscious,*  he  says  *  *n 
‘  effect  at  least,  that  mind  nets  upon  nmlter.’  Wo  answer,  thaf 
wc  art'  conscious  of  nt>  such  thing.  W’e  are  conscious  of  a  voli¬ 
tion,  or  desire,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  that  a  certain  limb 
.should  move  in  a  certain  manner;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of 
the  motion  of  the  limb,  which  is  widnmt  tl)e  mind,  any  more 
than  wc  are  conscions  id  the  motion  of  the  >nn  in  the  heavens? 
nor  are  we  conscious  of  the  connexion  betwivn  the  volition  and 
the  motion.  Wc  arc  not  conscious  that  the  volition  prof/wrr.t 
the  motion,  if  by  this  we  arc  to  understand  more  than  that  it  i^t 
its  itmnctUule  atui  invariable  antecedent ;  nor,  indi'cd,  are  we 
conscious  that  it  product's  it  in  any  sense.  \\’e  know,  indt'Otl, 
from  ex|K'ricncc,  that  the  motion  is  the  imme<liate  and  invari¬ 
able  consequent  of  the  volition  ;  we  believe  that  it  will  be  so  in 
all  time  to  come.  And  this  is  the  amount  what  we  know. 
It  constitutes  all  that  we  ever  can  know.  Nothing  more  enters 
into  our  notion  of  causation,  jmwer,  Jke.,  wdien  the  cause  is  a 
volition,  and  the  effect  a  bodily  motion,  than  when  Imih  cause 
and  effect  arc  physical  events  or  ch.am^es.  'The  volition  arises ; 
the  muscular  action  immrtllately  onsiie*.  Tiie  lx»i4ing  water  U 
IKHircti  u|Vi>n  the  ice,  and  the  ice  insiantly  dissolves.  In  imth 
cases,  the  inseparable  conttexitwi  o4'  the  events,  or  their  imm«* 
di.ate  and  invariable  priority  and  suliseqiience  to  each  oliter, 
exh.au>ts  the  whole  of  our  knowle<l<^  •.  So  utterly  unfounded 
is  the  distinction  which  Mr.  S.  insinuates  in  the  statefnenu  that 
'  the  only  iitstance  in  w*hich  we  have  any  immediate  knowledge 
'  of  an  efficient  cause,  is  in  the  cxaniciousness  we  iiave  of  our  own 
'  voluntary  aelions.'  Yius  >uiteinent  is  liabk  to  great  excep¬ 
tion  im  another  account ;  U)r  a  voluntary  action,  e.  g.»  a  muscu¬ 
lar  motion,  is  oivu  on  Mr.  Stewart's  own  prtucipica,  a  subject  of 
V  emsciouM^ess  at  alL  We  cannot  refuse  oumeives  the  pfeaaure 
of  iiurodiicn)t;  ti»e  fnllowuin  quotaiioa  irmn  Dr.  i^irowiu  as  it  not 
only  ctHtdnns  the  statements  we  tiave  made,  but  Lends  to  ihcow 
light  upon  aMiiMT  poim  widch  wc  propose  to  loiKii  upon  iii^ 
mediaielv, 

^  It  has  been  usual  for  phikiscipUera,  by  a  very  falscudis- 
^  t  met  ion,  u>  w  iden  inetr  unpeiicLt  ainuysis  nas  to  tcrui 

lualter  iaert,  as  It  cafxaite  oniy  of  cuuuMmsm^  c4iaugc»»  and 

*  New  do  we  know  savthla^  laore  of  ihc  between  the 

Divine  volition  and  lU 


<  t<%  nlow  nttlVe,  nnd  th|ml)l('  of  bt^ln- 

*  w/iwr  cKuni?^  But  tho  n^Mimption  of  thlt  t](tnlitY  ijt  foiuidci! 

‘  tho  to  whfch  1  hftvp  ntludedt  of  the  rontimied 

‘  vtsiUiltrv  ofthr  trmo  of  rhaopf^i  ih  mntter,  while  there  iji  onfy 
‘  ft  pitrfiftl  Rod  ttuhrci't  exhibition  to  our  se!i<irs,  of  the  trnin 
‘  ihnr  t5  eontiiuKvt  in  mind.  If  the  tntin  ronld  In  both  odsc-i 
‘  twome  visible  to  ns  we  vltotdd  6mh  thnt  no  crented  mind  is 

*  eupBble  of  K'lfimtiniif  sjmntmmni^lY  n  series  of  ehnngrs  fnor^ 

‘  rhftn  Buy  mR?!s  of  ei'eitO'd  mutter.  AH  is  only  n  rontlrninnce 
‘  of  chfinijrs  Bod  often  ol'  mntnnl  chjinires.  If,  without  the  in- 

*  tervention  of  matter,  thou|^t  nri^e  after  Ihttu^ht,  and  pa«<sion 

*  after  pussion ;  ns  often,  wdthont  the  intervention  of  fnliitf,  does 

*  the  motion  of  n  few  small  pnrtieh's  of  nintter  profhtce  in  othef 
‘  ntas«es  n  fonij  si'ries  of  elemental  motions.  If  mind  often  net 
‘  upon  matter,  as  oftim  ih’H's  mutter  net  upon  mind  \  and  though 
‘  matter  cannot  begin  a  change'  of  itsfdf,  when  nil  the  preredirtg 
‘  oirnimstnnces  have  coniimnMl  ihe  same,  ns  little,  w^hen  nil  thfe 
‘  prece^ling  eircunistaoees  contfmie  the  same,  is  stieh  n  change 
'  tv>5sible  in  mind.  It  <loes  tn^  perceive,  without  tlie  orciif- 
‘  reuce  of  an  obieel  to  he  neroeivod,  nor  will,  without  the  sijjBf- 

*  flrestion  of  some  ohiivt  of  desire.  'I'be  (ruth  is,  timt  rertaifi 
‘  changes  of  mi  ml  invariably  pn'cede  ceitnin  other  changes  of 

*  mind,  and  certain  changes  of  matter  oerlain  otfier  changes  of 
‘  matter;  and  also,  that  certain  chnngi's  of  ttiind  invnrinhly  pre- 
^  cede  certain  changi's  of  matter,  aiui  certain  change's  of  matter 
‘  invarial>ly  preceife  certain  changes  of  iniiid.  To  say  that 
*■  mind  pf^HCiTt  motim  in  mattm*,  while  matter  cannot  produce 
‘  motion  in  mind,  is  but  an  abuse  of  language:  for  motion,  wt 
‘  an  ohiect  of  our  |>erception,  must  be  a  state  of  some  material 

*  thing.  It  might,  in  like  manner,  be  said,  that  matter  only  is 

*  active,  and  that  mind  is  inert,  because  it  cannot  produce,  in 
‘  itself,  fw  m  other  minds  that  painful  setmaHon  of  heat,  which 

*  i«  immediately  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  burning  mass;  or 

*  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  chemical  solvents  arc  inert, 

‘  while  anmher  solvent  alone  is  active,  because  from  the  use  of 
‘  that  one  solvent  alone  a  particular  product  can  be  derived. 

llmueh  matter  cannot  pr^uce  motion  in  mind,  it  can  pro- 
‘  duoe  sensation  in  it ;  and  tliough  mind  cannot  r^oduce  sensa* 
‘  tion  in  matter,  it  can  produce  m  it  motion/*  That  h  to  say, 
maUer  arts  or  is  the  cause  of  chiuiges  ws  well  ns  miiuL 

We  believe  then,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  S.,  that  there  is  real, 
though  derived  efficiency  in  phy>ical  c.iu^es ;  and  that  phv^icai 
changes  are  not  effected  directly  by  Divine  eiiergj',  'rhe'latter 


Cause  and  Effect,  pp.  OS— 6. 
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sentiment,  in  uclJition  to  the  objections  nlrewdy  urged,  is  mnni« 
fcstly  encumbered  with  the  difRcnIty,  that  it  destroj's  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ordinary  and  mirncnioiis  CATnts,  nnd  thus  affects 
the  argument  in  support  of  nivine  Uevclntion.  Ibit  on  this 
point  we  must  not  enlarge. 

If  our  reader  can  lose  siglit  of  the  confradicfion,  that  rtn  hr- 
gutnent  in  su^>port  of  the  Divine  existence,  should  be  built 
upon  the  inanifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe,  vn'i  n  a  traifi  of  reasoning  designed,  as  we  ha^e 
seen,  to  shew,  that  no  mkans  are  emph>ye<i  in  the  pi'odnction 
of  tiiesc  ei\ds, — that  all  the  changt's  which  it  exhibits  fn*e  the 
direct  result  of  Divine  power;  he  will  be  gt'Cntly  pleased  with 
the  expe^sition  of  that  argument.  Mr.  Stewart  shews,  by  ii 
luminous  train  of  reasoning,  the  foundation  on  whieh  we  rest 
‘  our  inference  of  design  from  its  elfects.’  He  ailmits,  with 
Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is  not  built  upon  reasoning  or  experience. 
Xot  ujxm  the  former^  becau>e,  as  he  argues,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  designing  cause  ‘  has  prevailetl  in  all  ages  and 
nations;  among  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  among  the  learned,’ 
the  former  of  whom  were  not  likely  to  gain  it  by  a  process  of 
reasoning. 

*  Indeed,*  adds  Mr.  S.,  ‘  without  a  capacity  of  inferring  design 
from  its  oflferts,  it  w*ould  he  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  the  common  atfairs  of  life  ;  a  consideration  which  of  itself  renders 
it  probable  to  those  who  are  acqiiainU'tl  with  the  gt'neral  analogy  of 
our  constitution,  thsU  it  is  not  entrusted  to  the  slow  nnd  uncertain 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  pi>wers,  but  that  it  arises  from  some  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  of  the  mind.*  Vol.  II.  p.  15. 

Sot  u}x>n  thf  latter^ 

‘  because  experience  can  only  inform  us  of  what  is,  and  not  what 
must  he* . *  of  a  connexion  between  a  sign  and  the  thing  sig¬ 

nified,  in  those  cases  in  which  both  of  theM  have  been  separate  and 
distinct  objects  of  our  perceptions ;  but,  in  tiie  instance  bel'ure  us,  the 
thing  signibed  is  not  an  immediate  object  of  sense,  nor  inde^  ot' 
consciousness.*  p.  IH. 

*'  In  what  manner  then.’  it  may  be  asketi,  *  shall  we  explain 
‘  the  origin  of  our  conviction,  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of 

*  a  designing  cause,  if  it  be  granted,  that  this  conviction  it  nei- 

*  ther  founded  on  reasoning,  nor  on  experience?*  On  tbis 
question,  Mr.  Stewart  remai^  as  tcdlows: 

*  From  the  obserratioos  already  made  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
argument,  i  datter  myteif  it  suficieatJj  appears,  that,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  intuitive  perceptioo  or  Judgemeat  of  the  miod, 
the  iofemces  we  make  of  design  from  its  emets,  are  entided  to  the 
appellation.  A  capacity  of  forming  such  mferences  it  ptakily  an  et- 
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•enttd  f>aK  our  constitution  c  and  to  dispute  their  certainty  in  the 
common  affairs  of  lilv,  by  urging  sceptical  subtilties  in  opposition  t6 
them,  would  expose  a  man  to  the  charge  of  insanity,  as  infallibly  as 
if  he  were  to  dispute  the  certainty  ofa  mathematical  axiom.* 

pp.  18,  19. 

Hann^  cxhibiteil  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and 
presented  us  with  some  admirable  remarks  on  His  unity,  Ilis 
pomer  anil  wisilom,  Mr.  S.  nrocceds  to  a  consideration  of  Mis 
moral  altrilHites;  under  which  phraseology  he  includes  His 
giXHinesa  and  His  justice;  or,  in  other  words,  he  produces  the 
evkiencos  of  l)ene\*i>lent  design  in  the  universe,  and  of  a  moral 
government  exercised  over  man  by  means  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  sun|>ort  of  the  Divine  goodness,  Mr.  Stewart 
dwells  more  u|>on  tne  li  pnoti  argument  than  Is  comfnonijr 
done,  and  takes  ground  which  none  who  acknowledge  the 
scriptural  diKtrinc  of  the  fall,  will  be  very  forward  to  occupy. 

‘  e  must  lay  it  down',  he  says,  *  as  a  rniulainental  principle, 

*  timt  our  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  Uod  innst  be  derived 
^  from  our  own  moral  |)erceptioiis.  It  is  only  by  nttendirig  to 

*  these,  that  we  can  form  a  conception  of  what  Ills  attributes 
‘  arc.’  (p.  109«)  The  argument  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  siihstan- 
tially,  though  not  expresscil  in  the  very  words  we  employ,— 
that  tlxre  is  an  immutable  ditleronce  between  right  and 
wrong — some  things  arc  to  our  moral  percoptimis  right— God 
must  be  what  ap|>cars  to  us  to  be  right — goodness  appears  to 
us  to  be  right;  therefore  Goil  is  good.  Now  if  man  lind  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  moral  purity — if  no  cloud  had  been  thrown 
over  his  |>orceptions  by  the  introduction  of  sin,  we  might  have 
permitted  the  argument  to  pass  unchallenged;  though  even 
then  it  would  have  been,  as  it  ap}>ears  to  us,  the  more  obvious 
and  decisive  course,  to  examine  His  works,  provided  we  en¬ 
joyed  no  soperior  revelation  of  His  character,  in  order  to 
attain  satisfaction  on  the  point  whether  goodness  constitutes 
one  of  His  moral  attributes.  But  man  is  a  depraved  being. 
H  is  moral  perceptions  are  affected  by  the  fall.  He  puts  evil 
for  good,  and  goicxi  for  evil ;  and,  accordingly,  the  method  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  making  our  moral  perceptions 
the  rule  of  the  views  we  entertain  oi  the  Divine  character, 
has  led  to  all  the  gross  and  grovelling  conceptions  of  His  na¬ 
ture  which  have  invariably  prevailed  where  Divine  revelation 
has  been  unknown.  / 

Not  embracing  the  scriptural  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  a 
revolted  province  in  Jehovah’s  empire,  and  that  all  the  multi¬ 
plied  evils  which  exist  in  it  are  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  so  do  not 
mllitale  against  the  supposition  of  the  Divine  goodness,  Mr. 
Stewart  seems  unable  to  rest,  in  support  of  it,  upon  the  argw- 
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iiicnt  fi  ffosifiiot'i  which  has  bt'cii  urged  with  so  much  h^rce  Uy 
Puloy  and  others:  indetnl,  he  fairly  gives  it  ii|i.  If  he  caiiiH»t 
prove  that  (iocl  is  good,  by  the  ligl*t  which  is  <lerive<l  from  our 
moral  perceptions,  he  confesses  llnit  he  eiinnot  prove  it  at  all. 

‘  The  f<»regoing  reasonings  rest  entirely  on  our  own  moral  percep¬ 
tions,  without  any  reference  to  facts  collected  from  without ;  and  I 
apprehend,’  he  proceeds,  *  that  it  is  only  after  establishing  d  priori 
this  presumption  for  the  Divine  goodness,  that  we  can  proceed  to 
examine  the  fact  with  safety.  It  is  true  indeed,  that,  independently 
of  this  presumption,  the  disorders  we  see  would  not  demonstrate  ill 
intention  in  tl>€  Author  of  the  universe;  as  it  would  he  still  possible, 
that  the  apparent  disorders  in  that  small  part  of  it  which  fulls  under 
our  observation,  might  contribute  to  the  hapjancvss  nud  perfection  ol 
the  whole  system.  Ihil  the  contrary  supposition  would  he  equally 
possible,  that  there  is  nothing  ahsoluloly  good  in  the  universe,  and 
that  the  communication  of  suffering  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed.*  pp.  1  H,  15. 

We  think  this  a  dangerous  statement,  auul  one  which  is 
totally  uncalled  for  by  the  facts  «)f  the  case,  'rherc  is  iloiibt- 
leas  niucli  suffering  in  the  world ;  should  it  prevent  our  confi¬ 
dence  ill  the  Creator’s  benevoUmee?  We  answer,  no;  for,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  ol  the  consideration  urged  above,  that  man  in 
a  sinner,  we  maintain,  with  Paley,  that  pain  is  never  the  object 
of  contrivance:  that  object  is  invariably  p)04l.  And  it;  is 
surely  the  ^ud  which  is  aimed  at,  that  exhibits  the  ciiaractor  of 
the  designer  as  benevolent,  or  the  contrary.  ‘  Teeth  are  con- 

*  trived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  inci- 
^dental  to  tlie  contrivance,  jierhaps  inseparable  from  it;  or 
‘  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance; 

*  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it’ ;  it  docs  not  accordingly  disprove 
the  licucvoleuce  of  the  Creator ;  while  the  entire  fact  of  tlie 
case  imperatively  forbids  the  supiroeition,  that  ^  tlie  conimuni- 

*  cation  of  sutferiiig  U  the  ultimate  end  of  the  laws  by.  which 
Vthe  universe  is  govemeci.*  Considering  the  whole  of  what 
Mr.  Stewart  has  writu?n  in  suf^port  of  tlie  goodness  and  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  wc  deeply  regret  that  he  lias  not 
availed  himself  ot  the  discoveries  of  Revelation.  Thougili 
treating  on  tlic  doctrines  of  Natural  Heligion,  why  avail  him¬ 
self  ol'  no  light  but  that  which  reason  adbrdd?  Why  use  a 
taper,  when  the  su:i  of  Revelation  has  arisen  ?  We  aie  cer¬ 
tainly  not  witliout  our  apprehensions  that  Mr.  Stewart,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  too  many  w  riters  of  that  class,  did  not  sufficieiitly 
appreciate  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  hitler  source. 

it  would  gratify  us  much,  to  be  able  to  quote  liberally  from 
the  cliapter  which  treats  of  a  Future  Slate.  We  should  l)e 
dis|)oscil,  indeed,  to  iu;ike  cei'Uiu  cxce|MUous  to  a  pail  ui  the 
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metuphwcsof  the  first  section^  in  whirh  oiir  Anthor  ct>nsidcri 
the  firgiiinenl  tor  a  future  state,  derivable  fmm  the  nature  of 
the  mind ;  but  of  the  second  section,  where  he  unfolds  the  cvi** 
deuces  in  support  of  the  same  doctrine,  arising  from  the  human 
constitution  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is 
placed,  and  which  is  less  metaphysical,  we  have  pleasure  iif 
expressing  a  very’  high  degree  of  approbation.  Mr.  Stewart 
is  at  home  here;  and  tlH>ugl)  the  discussions  are  not  all  that 
migiit  be  wished,  in  consequence  of  his  defective  theological 
view’s,  and  his  entire  want  of  reference  to  that  volume  which, 
bv  a  few  w’orcls,  removes  all  doubt  from  the  subject,  yet,’  the 
high  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  feeling  by  which  they  are 
IX'rvadod,  renders  thorn  refreshing  and  gratifying  in  no  tirdi- 
nary  degree. 

After  this  preliminary  view  of  the  principles  of  natural  reli« 
gion,  Mr.  Stew’art  proceeds  to  a  distinct  statement  ot'  the  duties 
wc  owe  to  God,  and  to  each  other.  The  account  he  ^ives  of 
the  former  is,  as  wc  have  said,  very’  meagre  and  unsatisfactory; 
hut  in  the  sections  which  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
relative  duties,  and  of  those  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  Mr.  S. 
ap|>ears  to  great  advantage.  We  regret  rpucli  that  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  extended,  and  the  desire  wc  feel  to 
make  a  few  observations  ufK>n  the  philosophical  ArminiaUtsm 
of  our  Author,  prerent  our  doing  more  ttiaii  assuring  the 
render  that  he  may  expect  to  derive  from  this  part  of  the  work 
a  high  mental  treat. 

M'e  pass  on  then  to  the  af^pendix,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart 
avows,  in  oppojuiion  to  tlic  religious  creed  of  his  country,  liis 
l^elief  in  ‘the  liberty  of  the  will’,  as  that  phrase  is  used  by 
writers  of  the  Arminian  and  IVlagiaii  school.  Did  our  limits 
permit,  we  should  be  glad  to  go  into  un  extended  examination 
of  his  arguments;  but  we  can  now  do  no  more  than  pre* 
sent  them  to  our  readers,  in  connexion  with  a  very  few  com¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Stcwrait  considers  the  will  as  that  power  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  determine  in  any  given  case  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  volition,  as  the  act  of  this  power.  He  agrees  with 
Locke  in  thinking,  that  the  question  in  reference  to  liberty  and 
necessity,  is  not  whether  the  will,  but  whether  the  man,  is  free; 

‘  inasmuch  as  liberty’,  which  is  but  a  j^wer,  belongs  only  to 
‘  ugm/s,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will, 
‘  which  is  also  but  a  power.’  He  tells  us,  ‘  that,  instead  of 
‘  speaking  of  the  influence  of  motires  on  the  triY/,  it  would  be 
‘  much  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  motives  on 
‘  the  agent*  In  defining  the  liberty,  of*  which  he  affirms  all 
men  are  possessed,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  statement  of 
Locke,  that  ‘  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  |>owcr  in  any 
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*  agent  to  do  or  to  ibrl>ear  any  particnlnr  action,  according  to 

*  the  determination  of  the  mindf  whereby  either  of  thorn  is  prev 

*  ferred  to  the  other’ ;  he  denies^  that  it  consists  only  in  n 
|)ower  to  act  a*  we  will ;  and  calls  it  *  a  froetlom  of  choice  he** 

*  tween  good  and  evil — a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the 

*  will.*  (p.  484).  Mr.  Stewart  doubtless  thought  this  phrase* 
ology  perfectly  intelligible  and  precise ;  we  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  it  is  indefinite.  The  will  is  power,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  this  Writer;  so  that  the  language  ho  employs 
is  ei)tiivalent  to  the  assertion,  that  man  has  a  |>oaTr  over  the 
determinations  of  his  |K)wcr.  'I'he  question,  to  he  pul  intelli¬ 
gibly,  must  he  as  follow’s:  Have  we  I'enson  to  think,  that  the 
volition  of  any  mind  in  any  given  circiimstnnces  (understand¬ 
ing  the  woril  circumstances  as  comprehending  the  moral  state 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  external  inducements)  might  lie  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  it  is?  It  is  essential  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  system,  to  reply  to  this  question  in  the  afTirmative ; 
and  this  we  understand  him  to  do.  In  contending  for  his  own 
view  of  lilHTty,  he  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  conscimisness ; 
maintaining,  that  the  doctrine  of  free  will  (as  previously  ex- 
plaincHl)  is  ^consistent  with  the  common  feelings  and  belief  of 

*  mankind* — that  ‘it  is  supporteil  by  the  most  irresistible  of 
‘  all  evidence,  that  o/' o«r  awn  consciousness' ; — an  evidence  so 
complete  that  it  authorises  him  to  cut  the  knot  prodiicetl  by 
‘the  Intricate  puzales  of  Jonathan  E<lwar(U’,  and  which  he 
fairly  confesses  himself  unable  to  unloose.  Now  we  must  avow, 
that  w’c  have  not  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  fi*ec  will, 
to  which  Mr.  Stewart  ap(>eals.  We  have  no  consciousness  of 
)>ossessing  a  power  to  direct  volition,  whatever  volition  may  he, 
towards  any  point,  or  all  }>oints  of  the  compass,  at  the  same 
moment;  a  power  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  tire  statements 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  We  feel  that  we  are  free  agents;  i.  e,  that 
what  we  do,  w*e  do  voluntarily,  and  that  we  have  the  power  to 
do  what  we  will ;  hut  consciousness  of  freetiom  more  than  this, 
we  have  none.  We  believe  that  those  who  imagine  that  they 
are  conscious  of  more,  are  deluding  tiiemselves; — tliat  the  con¬ 
sciousness  for  which  Mr.  Stewart  contends,  is,  on  his  own 
principles,  impoii^ibie.  Consciousness,  taking  Mr.  Stewart  for 
our  guide,  (and  we  believe  him  to  be  correct  here,)  does  not 
inform  us  of  the  existence  of  the  mind,  nor  of  its  powers;  but 
of  its  various  thoughts,  feelings  determinations  &c.  It  does 
not  inform  us  that  we  have  a  power  called  (by  our  Author) 
the  will ;  but  merely  apprises  us  of  the  acthm$  of  that  power: 
W  e  are  conscious,  in  short,  of  our  volitions;  but,  of  their  cause 
or  origin,  consciousness,  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  priiici|des,  can 
give  no  more  inforiuutioii  than  it  afibrds  with  res|Mx:l  to  the 
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cuMse  of  owf  irngntic^ng.  Tliw  fniw^r  ovi?r  the  cletermlniitioni  ijf 
the  wiU^  of  which  Mr.  Stcwert  gpcnlis,  ii  not  on  nct^  Offcctioni 
or  sTote  of  mind ;  it  io,  In  focti  o  now  power.  There  is  not 
only  tlic  i^wer  colled  will,  but  there  Is  o  power  to  fpilde  thfrf 
power.  Now  whether  we  here  such  n  power,  Is  eertnlM^  i 
fair  subject  of  debate ;  hut  we  are  confliletU  that  Mr.  BteWart 
relinquished  the  guidance  of  his  own  philosophy,  when  he  ilp- 
(Hwleii  to  conscrou^ness  in  support  of  its  existence. 

The  freodotn  for  which  our  Author  contends,  is  at  fitter  ra- 
riance  with  the  certain  influence  of  motires  upon  tlie  mind.  If 
that  which  ayipoars  on  any  account,  most  desirable,  certainly 
produces  volition,  then,  sayatlonr  philosophical  Pelagians,  we 
are  not  free  agents,  I'he  tWiVioa  must  be  tw/fia/ary— we  mnst 
choose  to  will,  or  wo  K>se  our  freetloin.  Now  if  this  lie  the 
case,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  according  to  the 
argument  of  President  Fxlwards  that  this  choice  to  will  must 
l>o  a  free  choice — that  we  must  choose  to  choose  to  will,  or  the 
fcame  result  will  happen ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  the  swpno^ 
sition  of  an  infinite  series  of  wills,  which  is  ahsnrd.  Mr; 
Stewart  deemed  it  necessary,  however,  to  adhere  to  hit  doctrine 
of  freedom,  oven  after  this  retiuctio  ad  absnrdum^  or  to  give  up 
his  faith  in  the  rcM^ponsibility  of  man.  He  op|xises,  therefore, 
as  he  was  constraineil  to  do,  the  doctrine,  that  motives  have  a 
necessary,  we  should  rather  say  n  certain,  influence  in  prtv 
ducing  volition;  and  his  statements  on  this  point  will  need  to 
lie  exaniinetl.  We  shall  give  the  substance  of  them  before 
we  procewl  to  offer  any  remarks  of  our  own.  He  admits,  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Reid,  that  ‘for  every  action  there  must  be 
‘  some  motive  *,  and  that  •the  merit  of  the  action  depends  upon 
*  the  motive.*  He  apfiears  also  to  admit,  that  motives  influence 
and  determine  the  will ;  but  this  admission  does  not,  he  thinks, 
ox-ertorn  the  notion  of  its  self-determining  power,  because  the 
question  is  •What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  they 
‘  exert?*  If  the  motive  be  the  cause  of  the  volition,  (under¬ 
standing  the  word  motive  in  the  sense  of  President  Edwards,) 
the  notion  of  liberty  is,  he  says,  overturned.  This  he  accord¬ 
ingly  denies.  He  seems  indeed  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  is 
the  relation  between  the  action  and  the  volition ;  (pp.  478-9, 
Note:)  but  at  length,  he  represents  it  as  the  occasion  of  the 
miners  acting,  or  the  reason  for  acting,  (p.  495) — the^)fuu/  cause, 
to  secure  which  the  mind  puts  forth  its  jiowers.  He  is  sure, 
at  all  events,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  cause.  *  And  then,  as  llie 
arising  of  a  volition  implies  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind, 
to  avoid  directly  impugning  the  axiom,  that  every  change*  re¬ 
quires  a  cause,  (though  he  expressly  declares  that  it  slioiihl  be 
confincxl  in  its  application  •  to  inanimate  matter*;  so  timl  there 
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anay  be  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  mitn]  •mithotU  a  cause  f)  he 
tells  that,  in  the  case  of  the  determinations  of  a  voluntary 
ageiUi  *he  is  himself  the  author  of  them’,  and  that  ^nothing 
*  could  have  led  philosophers  to  look  out  for  any  other  causes 
^  oH  them,  but  an  apprehended  analogy  between  voirtion  in  a 
mind,  and  motion  in  a  body.’  (p.  4770 
.  On  these  statements  we  observe,  First,  that  Mr.  Stewart’s 
admissions  overturn  his  system.  *  For  every  volition,  there 
must  be’,  he  admits,  *  sonic  motive.’  Now,  as  innumerable 
cases  occur,  in  which  there  is  no  motive  but  to  one  particular 
volition,  how  is  it  possible  that,  in  any  of  these  cases,  actual  vo¬ 
lition  can  be  different  from  what  it  is?  It  is  essential,  as  wc 
have  seen,  to  the  sm>port  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  system,  to  maintain, 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  determinations  of  the  mind  might  be  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are.  When  the  inoiiveH  then  are  all 
adapted  to  influetice  our  decision,  Mr.  Stewart  is  manifestly 
roduceii  to  the  dilemma  of  supposing,  either  that  the  volition 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  or,  if  it  be  otherwise,  that  there 
may  be  volition  without  a  motive. 

>  ^condly,  by  denying  that  the  motive  is  the  cause  of'  the  vo¬ 
lition,  and  by  afiirming  that  the  voluntary  agent,  or  the  mind 
itself,  is  its  cause,  Mr.  Stewart  must  be  understood  to  maintain, 
either  that  volition  in  any  given  circumstances  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  it  is, — or  that  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  may  produce  not  only  different,  but  directly  opposite 
results.  To  maintain  the  latter,  is  to  o^ipose  an  intuitive  truth. 
That  different  effects  cannot  flow  from  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause,  when  the  circumstances  remain  the  same,  and,  that  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause,  are  assertions  which  rest  on  the  same 
basis ;  they  are  self-evident  trutlis.  Yet,  Mr.  Stewart’s  senti¬ 
ments  oppose  the  former,  luducements  are  not,  he  says,  the 
causes  ol' volition;  they  merely  jnresent,  he  states,  the  occasions 
of  volition ;  the  mhid  is  the  cause.  And  w  hen  that  cause  is  in 
the  same  state,  and  the  motives  which  are  presented  to  it  are 
precisely  the  same,  the  effect  may  be  did'erent ;  (for,  if  this  be 
not  maintained,  the  Pelagian  notion  of  liberty  is  overturned;) 
u  r.  the  same  cause  may  be  productive  of  different  effects.  Now, 
it'  a  volition  sustain  tlie  relation  of  an  effect  to  any  thing,  and 
if  that  thing  be  the  mind,  1k>w  does  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart 
dider  from  the  statement,  that  the  sun  may  freeze  and  boil 
water  of  the  some  temperature,  at  the  same  time? 

Thirdly,  we  would  ask,  whether  any  precise  idea  can*  be  at¬ 
tached  to  tlie  assertion,  that  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  its  voli¬ 
tions  ?  At  the  present  advanced  stage  of  mental  science,  it  will 
scarcely  be  contended,  that  a  volition  (whether  we  regard  vo¬ 
lition  as  desire,  or  as  something  different  from  it)  is  any  thing 
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ilifierent  from  the  miad  itself.  We  lake  il  forjiranteih  tlialcdl 
u'Ik)  are  capable  of  forniiug  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  will 
admit  at  once,  that  a i  volition,  like  a  thou|^t  or  a  sensation,  b 
nothing  else  than  tlie  mind  in  a  particular,  state**  Now  we  can 
understand  what  is  meant  bygone  state  of  mind  being  the  cause 
of  another  state;  (a  perception  being  thctcause  of  an  eaiotioM, 
fur  instance;)  but  what  are  we  to  understand. by  tlw  mind  it¬ 
self  being  the  cause  of  one  of  its  own  states?  If  there  wero 
any  meaning  in  the  expression,  (which  we  distinctly  deny  to  bo 
the  case,  on  any  theory  of  causation,)  why  might  we  not  aay,  by 
parity  of  rensouiug,  that  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  all  its  etatea— 
the  cause  of  its  love,  fear,  joy,  &c. ;  that  a  |)articular  state  of 
the  brain,  for  instance,  is  not  the  cause  of  sensation,  but  that 
the  uiind,  being  possessed  of  active. power,  causes  the  sensation? 
If  there  be  any  brouil  line  of  did'erence  here,  let  it  be  pointed 
out.  And  the  ditticuhy  of  conceiving  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement,  that  tlie  mind  is  the  cause  of  its  volitions,  is  c^ti- 
plied  a  tiiousaiid-lbld,  by  the  coasideratloii  to  which  we  have 
just  referred ;  that,  according  to  the  Pelagian  uotioo  of  liberty, 
tile  luiiul,  I.  c.  the  cause,  may,  in  the  same  circtim stances,  pro¬ 
duce  diderent  volitious ;  a  notion,  we  confess,  whicii  apfiears 
to  UH  as  gross  an  absui*dity,  as  would  be  tho  awertion,  that  a 
certain  ^perception  of  the  mind  may  proiluce  either  a  sensation, 
an  emotion,  or  ii  broken  leg.  * 

Fourthly,  we  would  ask  those  who  embrace  Mr.  Stewart’s 
notions,  what  reasons  they  have  ibr  deiiying  that  motives  stand 
in  the  relation  of  causes  to  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  wliich 
would  not  go  to  prove  that  there  is  no  caute  in  the  universe,^ 
the  Divine  Being  excepted,  if,  indeed,  an  exception  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  even  here  ?  .That  one  event  is  the  cause  of  aimtber,  we 
have  iK>  knowledge  but  what  is  derived  from  exfmrieace.  We 
see  one  event  uniformly  preceding,  another  unilbraily  folluir- 
ing :  the  ibrmer,  we  say,  is  the  cause  of. the  latter.  The  beiliog 
water  is  applied  to  the  ice,  the  ice  dissolves ;  the  water  in  the 
state  described  is,  we  say,  the  cause  of  the  liquefaction.  A 
conception  of  danger  arises  in  the  mind  ;  it  is  instantly  fulk>wed 
by  the  emotion  of  fear ;  the  CQiM:eptioQ  we  immediately  cou- 
cludctobe  the  cause  of  the  emotion.  Now  how  is  it  with  regard 
to  volition  ?  An  object  presents  itself  to  our  view  ;  there. iin- 
inediately  arises  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  important  bene¬ 
fits  wliich  we  should  derive  from  its  possession;  and  this  con¬ 
ception  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  determinaiiun,  or  a  vo¬ 
lition,  to  use  those  means  which  may  bring  us  to  the  icojoy- 
lueut  of  it.  This  conception  of  good  is  the  motive;  it  ia  ioo- 
luediately. followed  by  the  volition ;  experience  proves  that  the 
junction  is  not  au  acciilcntal  one ;  aud,  therefore,  oa  tlie.simr 
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ground  on  which  wo  concinde  that  any  one  crcnt  is  the  can^e 
4>f  another  event,  are  we  not  entitled,  yea  rcmiired,  to  concinde 
that  the  motive  is  the  cause  of  the  volition  r  How  cmild  Mr. 
Stewart  know  that  volition  is  the  cause  of  muscular  motion  ? 
Not  by  oonsciousnesa,  but  by  experience  in  the  manner  already 
ileacribed.  He  observes,  that  the  motion  follows  the  volition  t 
he  helievea  that,  r^rris  jxtrib^is^  it  will  always  follow  it ;  that  hi, 
he  regards  the  volition  as  its  cause,  for  nothing  further  than 
this  enters  into  our  conceptions  of  a  cause.  In  like  manner, 
the  volition,  in  the  case  to  which  we  now  refer,  follows’  the 
c'onceplion  of  pood;  we  believe,  that  it  will  and  must  follow 
the  conception  of  the  greatest  amount  of  gi>od  ;  in  other  words, 
we  regard,  or  ought  to  regard,  the  motive  or  the  conception 
as  the  cause  of  the  volitiem.  To  snv  that  the  mind,  and  not 
the  motive,  is  the  cause  of  the  volition,  is  to  utter  words  which 
appear  to  us  to  Itave  no  meaning.  Had  Mr.  Stewart  merely 
cienied  eflirient  power  to  motives,  as  he  has  done  to  physical 
causes,  and  contended,  on  that  account,  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  we  call  volition  cannot  be  prodnceil  by  them,  but  must 
HHiult  directly  from  the  exertion  of  Oivine  energy,  he  might  in¬ 
dited  have  entangh*d  himself  in  difliculties,  Iwit  he  would 
have  been  at  least  intelligible.  Hut  to  argue  that,  not  (^b>d, 
but  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  volition,  on  the  groumi  that 
the  mind  is  essentially  active,  is  much'  the  same  as  to  cow^v 
tend,  that  the  mind  it  the  cause  of  loving,  tearing,  thinking, 
ike. ;  in  which  states  it  is  certainly  as  active  (whatever  be  the 
meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  ex^iresaion^  as  in  determin¬ 
ing.  'I'hat  the  mind  has  the  power  to  determine,  in  the  same 
sente  in  which  it  has  the  power  to  love,  and  that  every  voli¬ 
tion  M  the  volition  of  the  intellieetit  aipent  himtelti»  so  that,  in 
whatever  be  does,  he  acts  voluntarily,  (and  cannot,  thcrelbre,  be 
contbuiKled  with  any  mere  physical  agent,)  is  unquestionable. 
And  we  aiispect  that  no  other  klea  can  be  attached  to  tiie  state-* 
inent  of  Mr.  iScetrart,  tliat  ibe  mind  is  the  cause  o4'  its  voli¬ 
tions.  A  power  over  tlie  determinations  of  the  mind,  is  a 
fx>wer  to  d^erroino.  If  any  one  sltouki  think  that  he  can  ex¬ 
tract  any  meaiMiig  troaa  this  phraseology,  we  make  bira  per- 
I'ecUy  welcome  to  the  benetit.  ^  ^ 

Fitthly;  it  there  be  no  virtue  in  actiona,  except  in  those  cases 
wher4  motives  have  not  a  certain  iotiuence  in  producing  good 
volitions,  bow  shad  we  ascrit>e  holiness  to  the  bless^  iiod 
himaad?  He  is  not  what  He  is  by  volition,  but  by  necessity 
ot'  nature.  He  cannot  lie — cannot  look  upon  sin.  Is  His 
character  less  deserv  ing  of  approbation  on  that  account 
have  been  accustomed  to  think,  in  the  case  oi  any  nmral  agents 
that  the  immoveable  dlreciion  ui  his  vulilioiis  low  ai  ds  rectitude 
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comitUtilies  the  hiirlH^f  mom)  eHcpUcnrri  Init  the  possiMlilj  of 
liiihire  woolH  np^vor  to  form  the  very  omeooe  pf  Pelngitin  vir¬ 
tue.  To  iiihrm  that  any  thioft  (tH)re  than  tvi/fiii/rtry  agency  ill 
the  t)oing  ol'goo<i  or  ofeviU  is  now«sary  to  justify  us  irl  regard¬ 
ing  the  agents  m  ith  a|^>ro(>ati(Mt«  or  the  contrary,  iS|  In  effect^  tc» 
afhrrvK  that  tW  charaett'r  ol'lna)  has  no  clniin  to  our  adoration; 
ami  that  we  ought  mH  to  do  what  wc  are  compelled  by  our 
p)i\*sic4il  oonstHution  to  <ii\  i^od  has  so  foriiied  the  inhid, 
that  wc  can  no  more  a\*oid  blaming  an  intelligent  agent  doing 
vobioiarily  what  he  knt>wa  to  be  wrong,  than  we  tan  avoid  see¬ 
ing  when  the  c\’e«5  ai'e  o)>ei>.  It  is  the  voluntariness  of  moral 
actions,  when  the  ags^  is  conscious  of  wlmt  he  is  almtif,  that 
awaketK  the  appis'vir^  s>r  condemning  emotion ;  we  are,  ao 
cord  inglw  en  til  led  to  inth\  that  it  is  the  cjiiallty  which  nu^ht  to 
eitcite  iu  Ami  if  we  insist  u|>on  any  thing  more  to  jtisltfy  (he 
emotiom— it' w'c  maintain  that  it  must  he  a  xHthminr^  voiuftiarf* 
nrsi^ — w*o  simll  find  ourselves  entangled  in  intertninNhIe  difft* 
cullies. 

i^ur  space  will  not  |>ermk  us  to  otdargei  nru)4  therefore^  we 
ask,  finalbs  how  it  can  be  said,  consistently  with  Mr#  Htewarl’a 
principles  tksat  it  is  God  *  w  ho  worketh  in  its  to  xviil  and  to  do 
of  His  gooii  pleasure.’  How  can  gtMMi  volitions,  on  (!»•  priw* 
ctples  cd  IVIagianisni,  be  ascribcnl  to  Gml  Ho  is  in  no  sense 
the  cause  of  them.  The  mind  of  the  inoriil  agent  is  the  caoscl 
It^  indeed,  tlie  good  volition  proceini  from  the  itiHueiice  of  ifs- 
ducements,  tlie  only  instruments  of  moral  goverimient,  acting 
upon  a  morally  good  state  of  mind,  produced  by  Divine 
agency, — which  is  me  oplnioiH  we  presume,  of  most  CalvinUtSy— - 
then  it  may,  or  rather,  it  must  ascribed  to  GocL  But,  if 
the  asotive  does  not  stand  ia  the  relation  of  cause  to  tise  vo¬ 
lition, — if  it  does  not  produce  it, — if  the  mind  is  the  cause,— 
the  mind  uninduenced  by  the  motive,  (for,  if  the  mind  were  tn- 
flucoced  by  the  motive,  the  motive  would  be  the  cause  of  the 
volition, then  God  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  bos^ 
ness;  and  the  sinner  may  take  the  credit  to  himself  of  pnsicit- 
ing  seliKwigiBated  virtue.  And  further,  if  the  mind  may  be 
the  caase  of  a  volition,  in  direct  opposition  to  motive,  (which, 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  discussion,  must  he  the 
ome,  or  the  Pelagian  notion  of  liberty  is  overthrown,)  them  all 
human  actioos  roust  be  contingent  in  ihenueivtt^  aud  can  be 
DO  more  k>reseen  by  Omniscience,  than  by  us ;  a  poailioa  which 
our  Author,  though  with  his  usual  hesitancy,  seems  to  takes  ia 
connexion  with  hu  brother  philosopher,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^  in  a 
common  war^e  against  the  principles,  as  we  iniagine^  of 
sound  philoaophy,  and  certainly  against  those  ol'  aoripiese 
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Since  no  one  can  i)eny»  tHnt  Mmt  evil  notions  have  l>con  fore- 
seen,  it  can  avail  llio  Arinininn  little*  (as  Mr.  Wntson  himself 
confesKes)  to  innintain  llial  infinite  knnicledge  may  possibly  not 
hiiAD  others. 
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I  T  is  a  beneficial  turn  which  the  public  taste  and  those  who 
■  minister  to  it  have  taken,  within  the  last  twenty  years;  to 
jjlve  corrocteil  and  critical  editions  of  onr  old  national  anthoi's* 
The  splendid  txatnple  of  Mr.  .lohnos,  in  reprinting  the  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  Knglisii  C'lironicles,  has  been  followed  in 
the  infinitely  more  iin|H>rtanl  domain  of  C'hristiati  Theology. 
Within  our  memory,  the  idea  of  new  and  uniform  editions  of 
Hall,  Reynolds  Jeremy  'raylor,  Hopkins,  Baxter,  Owen,  and 
others,  who  have  po.>se'ssed  a  similar  hold  on  onr  minds*  would 
have  been  deemed  ab^olutel^  chimerical:  we  have  sec*n  it, 
however,  surprisingly  naliscxi.  lint,  valuable  as  these  volu¬ 
minous  republieations  are,  for  the  greatest  purposes  of  religions 
eilificalion,  we  feel  llie  aUraelion  i>l'  a  higher  interest  in  the 
works  ot  the  men  who  burst  the  dungeons  of  papacy,  and  let 
the  light  of  ht  aveii  break  upon  their  couiRrvinen.  riiey  wore 
the  first  and  fresl^est,  and  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  powerful,  of  English  tlteidogicai  writei's.  They  hold  a 
place  in  our  uutiotial  literature^  analogous  to  that  which  Homer 
and  t>rpheus,  Solon  and  ryihagoraa.  posaesseii  in  the  patriotic 
feelings  ot'  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  rose,  in  the  might  of'  gt- 
guiuic  mind ;  they  sei^ted  with  sagacity*  and  still  more  with 
lofty  iiucgrity,  the  occasions  which  were  furnished  by  the 
c hange-po4 Uiaiing  agitations  of  society;  they  directed  men  to 
the  priiue  fouulaius  of  keaveidy  knowledge;  and  they  wielded 
our  language  in  all  the  rougkiieas  oi  its  native  vigour,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  conveying  aiui  excitiug  thought,  ei>ergetie  and: 
commanding  in  ike  higlieat  degree* 

The  part  which  they  bore  ki  the  Paort^TaNT  lit: formation,* 
the  greatest  of  events  since  ike  apuaiolic  age;  tlicir  knowledge 
of  passing  evenu,  and  olieu  |>ieiciug  insight  into  them;  their 
heroism  in  dm  love  of  truth,  and  their  struggles  against  errort 
the  reasonings  by  which  they  repeiad  the  soplnstry  of'  tlieir 
(>owcriuI  adversaries ;  ihenr  triumphs  in  the  held  of  ai'gumeDV 
when  they  lell  in  the  suil'e  ul  power  ;  and  die  ainazhig  conse* 
quences  which  have  been  prcxiuced  by  llieir  cliaracierii  anch 
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cfibits; — thcg6y  an^  many  associatetl  coDsUlorAtioiiti  hnti»  f^ften 
them  an  im|x?ri«hal>lc  claim  upon  ihe  love  and  reverence  of  Ml 
succeeding  time. 

Some  have  insinuate<i  that,  in  their  capacity  of  ChrMinn* 
and  divines,  they  are  to  he  esteemed,  rather  than  followed  } 
and  that  they  merit  our  thanks,  hut  are  no  objects  of  onr  imi¬ 
tation  ;  that  they  but  battered  down  some  of  the  walls  of  error 
and  sn|X'rstition,  leaving  the  deep  foundations  scarcely  assaileti. 
We  reply,  that  these  common  opinions  are,  to  a  considerahio 
extent,  erroneous.  Some  of  the  Ueformers,  and  we  may  in 
jmaucuUr  meiuion  Mclanothon,  Huccr,  and  Calvin,  shewed  d 
nu)st  wondeiiul  gi’as|>  of  the  title  principles  of  liihle-lnterpreta- 
tion.  A  comparison  of  them  with  hosts  of  commentators# 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  two  centuries  that  ensued, 
shews  that  men  had  retrograded,  rather  thou  advanced,  in  the 
sound  methixis  of  illustrating  the  phraseology  anil  educing  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  writings.  On  this  account  alone,  if  tlierd 
were  no  other,  we  should  rt^oice  in  the  increasing  attention  to 
their  w  ritings.  It  is  a  gratifying  coincidence#  that#  while  the 
work  iK'giin  in  iho  volume  on  our  table  has  lieen  preparing  Iff 
Kngland,  a  liberal  firm  of  Ixioksellers,  Messrs.  Hemrrfefde  and 
Schwetschke,  of  Halle,  have  issuixl  pro]>osais  for  a  perfect  edn  ' 
tion  of  all  the  writings,  including  miiny  yet  tinptihllshed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  German,  French,  and  Swiss  Reformers,  to  ba 
eiiit<xj  by  Dr.  Bretschneidor;  and  Schulthess  of  Zurich  baa 
done  the  same#  for  erecting  the  noblest  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  uf  Zuiiiglius  in  a  complete  publication  of  his  works* 

The  character  of  a  BMical  divine  is,  in  a  remarkably  high 
degree,  due  to  our  early  patriot,  reformer,  and  martyr,  WiLLUM 
TTKi>ALfi,  the  first  translator  into  English  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  some  portions  of  the  Old,  Jtwn  their  originals  :  for 
Wycliffe’s  great  achievement,  his  English  Bible,  was  made  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  volume  in  our  hands,  (for  the  Jirsi^wt 
}>erceivc,  is  to  be  published  last,  and  is  to  contain  a  Life  of 
Tyndale,}  supplies  ample  proof  of  this.  It  is  truly  a  book  of 
delighiful  reading,  whether  we  read  for  the  gratification  of  curi¬ 
osity,  or  for  liberM  amusement,  or  for  the  better  purpose  of  reli¬ 
gious  edificatioQ.  Tbe  Author’s  strong  sense,  his  naweti^  his  fine 
corubcaiions  of  genius  his  strokes  of  wtt#  his  uncomprocnismg 
vehemence  against  nnscriptarel  doctrines  and  ungodly  deeds 
stand  here  in  tbe  roost  unaffected  harmony  with  evangelical 
faith,  sublime  piety,  and  ardent  benevolence  to  all  men«  But 
the  grand  characteristic  lies  in  his  ever  inculcated  reverence 
for  the  divine  word,  and  in  bis  admirable  principles  of  scrip¬ 
tural  study  and  ioterprelatioo*  We  here  find  the  fundamental 
rules  of  Bible  Exegesis^ .  clearly  laid  down  and  illustrated  in  a 
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fnanuer  extremely  satisfactory  and  impressive.  These  iti* 
etliinnble  lessons  were  thus  given  in  the  infancy  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  Had  they  been  duly  retained,  the  ensuing  generations 
would  not  have  witnessed  those  accommodations,  allegorizings, 
detachment  of  sentences  or  members  of  sentences  from  their 
connexion,  and  tortured  applications  Ho  the  point  in  hand*,  as 
it  was  quaintly  called,  w  hich  have  disgraced  many  teachers  of 
religion,  and  deeply  injured  its  sacred  cause.  Such  valuable 
passages  often  shew  thentselves,  but  especially  in  the  “  Pro- 
lofftu*s — before  the  Five  Books  of  MoseSy — shewing  the  Use  of  the  • 
Scripture”  As,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  Tyndale’s  works 
mu^t  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  newest  publication,  w'e  shall 
need  no  apology  for  justifying  our  opinion  by  some  extracts. 

*  - 1  submit  this  book,  and  all  other  that  1  have  either  made  or 

translated,  or  shall  in  time  to  come  (if  it  be  God’s  will  that  I  shall 
further  labour  in  his  harvest,)  unto  all  them  that  submit  themselves 
unto  the  word  of  God,  to  be  corrected  of  them :  yea,  and  moreover 
to  be  disallowed  and  also  burnt,  if  it  seem  worthy  ;  when  they  have 
examined  with  the  Hebrew,  so  that  they  first  put  forth  of  their  own 
translating  another  that  is  more  correct.*  p.  5. 

*  Of  the  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and  tabernacle,  with  all  his  glory 
ond  pomp,  understand  that  they  were  uot  permitted  only,  but  also 
commanded  of  God,  to  lead  the  people  in  the  sliadows  of  Moses  and 
night  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  light  of  Christ  and  day  of  tlie 
New  Testament  were  come.  As  children  are  led  in  the  phantasies 
of  youth,  until  the  discretion  of  man’s.age  be  come  upon  them.  And 
all  was  done  to  keep  them  from  idolatry.  The  tabernacle  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  intent  they  might  have  a  place  appointed  them  to  do 
their  sacrifices  openly  in  the  sight  of  th^  people,  and  namely,  [i.  e. 
principally  J  of  the  priests  which  waited  thereon ;  that  it  might  be 
seen  that  they  did  all  things  according  to  God’s  word,  and  not  after 
the  idolatry  of  their  own  imagination.'  p.  20. 

< - Sucli  ceremonies  were  unto  them  as  an  A,  B,  C,  to  learn 

to  spell  and  read  ;  and  as  a  nurse,  to  feed  them  with  milk  and  pup, 
and  to  speak  unto  them  after  their  own  capacity,  and  to  lisp  the 
words  unto  them,  according  as  the  babes  and  children  of  that  age 
might  sound  them  again.  For  all  that  were  before  Christ  were  in 
the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  world,  and  saw  that  sun  which  we 
see  openly  but  through  a  cloud,  and  had  but  feeble  and  weak  imagi¬ 
nations  of  Christ,  as  children  have  of  men’s  deeds;  a  few  prophets 
except,  which  yet  described  him  unto  other  in  sacrifices  and  cere¬ 
monies,  likenesses,  riddles,  proverbs,  and  dark  and  strange  speakings, 
until  the  full  age  were  come  that  God  would  shew  him  op^ly  unto 
ilm  whole  world,  and  deliver  them  from  their  shadows  and  cloud- 
light,  and  the  heathen  out  of  their  dead  sleep  of  stark  blind  igno¬ 
rance.  And  as  the  shadow  vanisheth  away  at  the  coming  of  the 
light,  even  so  do  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  at  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  are  henceforth  no  more  necessary  than  a  token,  left  in  remem¬ 
brance  ok'  a  bargaini  is  necessary  when  the  bargain  is  fulfilled. - 
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Aiul  moreover,  though  ail  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  con  be  no  grouml 
or  foundation  to  build  u|>on ;  that  it,  though  we  can  prove  nought 
with  tliem,  yet,  when  we  have  once  found  out  Christ  and  his  myste* 
ries,  then  we  may  borrow'  figures,  that  is  to  say,  allegories,  simili¬ 
tudes,  or  examples,  to  o(>en  Christ  and  the  secrets  of  God  hid  in 
Christ,  even  unto  the  (]uick,  and  to  declare  them  more  lively  and 
sensibly  with  them  than  with  all  the  words  of  the  world.  For 
similitudes  have  more  virtue  and  power  with  them  than  bare  words, 
and  lead  a  man's  wits  farther  into  the  pith,  and  marrow,  and  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  thing,  than  all  the  words  that  can  be  imagined. 
And  though  also  that  all  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  have,  as  it 
were,  a  star-light  of  Christ ;  yet  some  there  be  that  liave,  as  it  were, 
the  light  of  the  broad  day,  a  Jittle  before  the  sunrising,  and.express 
him  and  the  clrcumstanci^  a^id.  virtue  of  his  death,  so  plainly  us  if 
^  we  slioukl  play  his  passion  on  a  scalfold,  or  in  a  stage-play,  openly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  :  as  the  scape-goat,  the  brazen  serpent, 
the  ox  burnt  without  the  host,  the  passover-lamb,  tSre.’  p.  ‘28 

‘  Farthermore';  because  that  few  know  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  part  think  it  nothing  necessary  but  to  make  al¬ 
legories,  which  they  feign  every  man  after  his  own  brain,  at  wild  ad¬ 
venture,  without  any  certain  rule. — We  had  need  to  take  heed  every 
where  that  we  be  not  beguiled  with  false  allegories,  whether  they  be 
drawn  odt  of  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  either  out  of  any  other 
story  or  of  the  creatures  of  the  world,  but  namely  [principally]  in 
this  book  [Leviticus].  Here  a  man  had  need  to  put  on  all  hit 
spectacles,  and  to  arm  himself  against  invisible  spirits. 

‘First;  Allegories  prove  nothing:  and  by  allegories  understand 
examples  or  similitudes  borrowed  of  strange  matters  and  of  another 
tiling  than  thou  entreatest  of.  As,  though  circumcision  be  a  figure 
of  baptism,  yet  thou  canst  not  prove  baptism  by  circumcision :  for 
this  argument  were  very  feeble,  the  Israelites  were  circumcised, 
therefore  we  must  be  baptized. 

*  Hut  the  very  use  of  allegories  is  to  declare  and  open  a  text,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  perceived  and  understood.  As,  when  I  have  a 
clear  text  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  that  1  must  be  baptized,  then  I 
may  borrow  an  example  of  circumcision,  to  express  the  nature, 
power,  and  fruit  or  eftect,  of  baptism. — Paul  (1  Cor.  x.)  maketh  the 
.  sea  and  the  cloud  a  figure  of  baptism ;  by  which,  and  a  thousand 
more,  1  might  declare  it,  but  not  prove  it.  Paul  also,  in  the  said 
place,  maketh  the  rock  out  of  which  Moses  brought  water  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  a  figure  or  example  of  Christ;  not  to  prove  Christ, 
(for  that  were  impossible,)  but  to  describe  Christ  only:  even  as 
Christ  himself  (John  in.)  borroweth  a  similitude  or  figure  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  to  lead  Nicodemus  from  his  earthly  imagination  into 
the  spiritual  understanding  of  Christ's  saying:  “  As  Moses  lifted  up 
a  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that 
none  that  believe  in  him  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.’*  By  •which 
similitude,  the  virtue  of  Christ’s  death  is  better  described  than  thou 
ctmldst  declare  it  with  a  thousand  words.  For,  as  those  murmurers 
against  God,  as  soon  as  they  repented,  were  healed  of  their  deadljr 
wounds,' through  looking  on  the  brazen  serpent  only,  wilhout  medi- 
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cine  or  any  other  help;  yea,  and  without  any  other  reason  but  that 
God  hath  said  it  should  be  so,  and  not  to  murmur  again,  but  to  leave 
their  murmuring:  even  so,  all  that  repent  and  believe  in  Christ  are 
saved  from  everlasting  death,  of  pure  grace,  without  and  before  their 
good  works,  and  not  to  sin  but  to  fight  against  sin,  and  henceforth 
to  sin  no  more. 

‘  Even  so,  with  the  ceremonies  of  this  book,  thou  canst  prove 
nothing ;  save  describe  and  declare  only  the  putting  away  of  our 
sins  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

‘  Finally  ;  beware  of  allegories ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  handsome 
or  apt  thing  to  beguile  with:d  than  an  ullegoi y,  nor  a  more  subtle 
and  pestilent  thing  in  the  world  to  persuade  a  false  matter  than  an 
allegory.  And  contrariwise;  there  is  not  a  better,  vehementer,  or 
mightier  thing  to  make  a  man  understood  withal,  than  an  allegory. 
For  allegories  make  a  man  quick-witted,  and  print  wisdom  in  him, 
and  maketh  it  to  abide ;  w  here  bare  words  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other.’ — p.  3‘2 — Ifj.  '  * 

‘  Thou  shalt  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Scripture  hath  but 
one  sense,  which  is  the  Literal  Sense.  And  that  literal  sense  is  the 
root  and  ground  of  all,  and  tlie  anchor  that  never  faileth  ;  whereunto 
if  thou  cleave,  thou  canst  never  err,  or  go  out  of  the  way.  And,  if 
thou  leave  the  literal  sense,  thou  canst  not  but  go  out  of  the  way. 
Nevcrthelater,  the  Scripture  useth  proverbs,  sinulitudes,  riddles,  or 
allegories,  as  nil  other  speeches  do:  but  that  ivhich  the  proverb,  si¬ 
militude,  riddle,  or  allegory  signiHetb,  is  even  the  literal  sense  which 
thou  must  seek  out  diligently.  As  in  the  English,  we  borrow  words 
and  sentences  of  one  thing,  and  apply  them  unto  another,  and  give 
them  new  significations.  We  soy.  Let  the  sea  rise  as  high  as  he  Xinll, 
ifrt  Ooit  hath  appointed  boxK\far  he  shall  go  :  meaning  that  the  tyrants 
shall  not  do  what  they  would,  but  that  only  which  God  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  do.  Look  n  e  than  leap  :  whose  literal  sense  is,  do 
nothitig  suddenly  or  without  a>isement.  Cut  not  the  hough  that  thou 
siandest  upon  :  whose  literal  sense  is,  Oppress  not  the  commons  ;  and 
is  borrow^  d  of  hewers.  When  a  thing  speedetb  not  well,  we  borrow 
speech  and  say,  The  bishop  hath  blessed  it ;  because  that  nothing 
speedetli  well  that  they  meildlc  withal.  If  the  porridge  be  burnt  to, 
or  the  meat  over  roasted,  we  say,  The  bishop  hath  put  his  foot  in  the 
poty  or  The  bishop  hath  plat/f*d  the  cook  ;  Iwcause  the  bishops  burn 
whom  they  list  and  whomsoever  displeaseth  them.  He  is  a  poniificni 
fgllow  ;  that  is,  proud  and  stately.  He  is  popish  ;  that  is  superstitious 
and  faithU'ss.— Thus  borrow  w’e,  and  feign  new'  speech,  in  every 
tongue.  All  fables,  prophecies,  [meaning  such  as  are  conveyed  in 
symbolical  terms,]  and  riddles,  are  allegories and  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  them  are  the  literal  sense. 

‘  So,  in  like  manner,  the  scripture  borroweth  w'ords  and  sentences 
of  all  manner  of  things,  and  maketh  proverbs  and  similitudes  or  alle¬ 
gories.  As  Christ  saith  (Luke  iv.).  Physician,  heal  thyself:  whose 
interpretation  is,  l>o  that  at  home  which  thou  doest  in  strange  places. 

when  I  say,  Christ  is  a  lamb :  1  mean  not  a  lamb  that  beareth 
wo<d,  but  (I  meek  and  patknt  lamb,  which  is  beaten  for  other  men’s 
faults.  Christ  is  n  vine ;  not  that  bearetb  grapes,  but  oUt  of  whose 
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root  the  branches  that  believe  auck  the  spirit  of  life,  anil  mercy,  and 
praee,  niid  power,  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  and  to  do  Ilia  will.  The 
similitudes  of  the  gospel  are  allegories,  borrowed  of  worldly  matters, 
to  express  spiritual  things.  The  Apocalypse  or  Revelations  of  John 
are  allegories,  whose  literal  sense  is  hard  to  find  in  many  places. 

*  lleyond  all  this ;  when  we  have  found  out  the  literal  sense  of  the 
scripture,  by  the  process  of  the  text,  or  by  a  like  text  of  another 
place,  then  go  we,  and  as  the  scripture  borroweth  similitudes  of 
worldly  things,  even  so  we  again  borrow  similitudes  or  allegories  of 
the  scripture,  and  apply  them  to  our  purposes:  which  allegories  are 
no  sense  of  scripture,  but  free  things  beside  the  scripture,  and  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  liberty  of  tlie  spirit:  which  allegories  I  may  not  make 
at  all  the  wild  adventures,  hut  must  keep  me  within  the  comptae  of 
the  faith,  and  ever  apply  mine  allegory  to  Christ  and  unto  the  faith. 
Take  an  ensample.  Thou  hast  the  story  of  Peter  ;  how  he  smote  off 
Malchus’s  ear,  and  how  Christ  healed  it  again.  There  hast  thou,  in 
the  plain  text,  great  learning,  great  fruit,  and  great  edifying ;  which 
1  pass  over,  because  of  tediousi>ess.  Then  come  1,  when  1  preach  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  borrow  this  ensample,  to  express  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  to  paint  it  unto  thee  before  thioe 
eyes. — This  allegory  proveth  nothing  ;  neither  can  do.  For  it  is  not 
the  scripture,  hut  an  ensample  or  a  similitude  borrowed  of  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  to  declare  a  text,  or  a  conclusion  of  the  scripture  more  ex¬ 
pressly,  and  to  root  it  and  grave  it  in  the  heart.  For  a  similitude  or  an 
ensample  doth  print  a  thing  much  deeper  in  the  wits  of  a  man,  than 
doth  a  plain  speaking  ;  and  leaving  behind  him,  as  it  were,  a  sting  to 
prick  him  forward  and  to  awake  him  withal.  Moreover,  if  I  could 
not  prove  with  an  open  text  that  which  the  allegory  doth  express, 
then  were  the  allegory  a  thing  to  be  jested  at,  and  of  no  greater  value 
than  a  tale  of  Robin  liood. — And,  because  that  allegories  prove  no¬ 
thing,  therefore  are  they  to  l>e  used  soberly  and  seldom,  and  only 
where  the  text  otiereth  thee  an  allegory. 

•  ‘ - And  likewise  (k)  we  borfow  likenesses  or  allegortes  of  the 

scripture,  as  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod,  and  of  tlie  Scribes  and  I^hari- 
sees,  to  express  our  miserable  captivity  and  persecution  under  Anti¬ 
christ  tl>e  Pope. 

‘  The  greatest  cause  of  which  captivity,  and  the  decay  of  the  faith, 
and  this  blindness  wherein  we  now  are,  sprang  first  of  allegories. 
For  Origen  and  the  doctors  of  his  thne,  drew  all  the  scripture  into 
allegories.  Whose  ensample  they  that  came  afler  followed  so  long, 
till  they  at  last  forgot  the  order  and  process  of  the  text,  supposing 
that  the  scripture  served  but  to  feign  allegories  upon.  Insoniinm 
that  twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty  ways,  as  children  make 
descant  upon  plain  son^.  Then  came  our  sophisters,  with  their  ana- 
gogicol  and  tropological  sense,  and  with  an  antitheme  of  Imlf  an  inch, 
out  of  which  some  of  them  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days  long.  Yea, 
thou  shall  find  enough  that  will  preach  Christ,  and  prove  whatsoever 
point  of  the  faith  that  thou  wilt,  as  well  out  of  a  fable  of  Ovid  or  aoy 
ether  poet,  as  out  of  St.  John’s  (lospel  or  Paul's  thistles.  Yea.; 
they  are  come  unto  such  blindness,  that  they  not  only  say,  the  literil 
sense  profiteth  not,  but  also  that  it  is  hurtful  and  noisome,  and  killeHi 

Q  Q  2 
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the  soul.  Which  damnable  doctrine  they  prove  [i.  c.  attempt  to 
establish]  by  a  text  of  Paul  C’or.  iii.),  where  he  snith,  ‘  The  letter 
killeih,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.*  Lo!  suv  they,  the  literal  sente 
killeth,  and  the  spiritual  sense  giveth  life.  We  must,  therefore,  say 
they,  seek  nut  some  tropological  sense. 

*  Here  learn  what  sophistry  is,  and  how  blind  they  are;  that  tliou 
mayest  abhor  them  and  spue  them  out  of  thv  stomach  for  ever. 
Paul,  by  the  letter,  meaneth  Moses’s  law,  wlficli  the  process  of  the 
text  following  deelareth  more  bright  than  the  stni.  Hut  it  is  not 
their  guise  to  look  on  the  order  of  any  text  :  but,  ns  they  find  it  in 
tliLMr  doctors,  so  allege  they  it,  and  so  understand  it. — pp.  SHD — 
Ikki.  Obedience  if  a  ChrUlinn  Mnn. 

Tills  admirable  man  proceeds  to  an  exact  and  judicious  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  whole  passage;  a  passage,  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  none,  since  the  day  of  his  monkish  contem¬ 
poraries,  iuul  in  like  manner  misused. 

Amidst  the  abundance  of  pages  rich  in  wisiloin  and  piety, 
and  which  might  set  out  a  feast  of  citations,  wc  must  restrain 
ourselves  within  straiter  limits  than  we  find  easy. 

*  We  are  likewise  bound  to  look  in  the  Scripture,  w’hether  our 
fathers  have  done  right  or  wrong ;  and  ought  to  believe  nothing 
without  a  reason  of  the  Scripture  and  authority  of  (iod’s  w’ord. 
And  of  this  manner  <lcfend  thyself  against  all  manner  of  wickedness 
of  our  spirits,  armed  always  with  Ifinfs  word,  and  with  a  strong  and 
a  steadfast  faith  thereunto.  Without  Cfod's  word,  do  nothing ;  and 
to  his  word  add  nothing ;  neither  pull  any  thing  therefrom ;  as 
Moses  everywhere  leacheth  thee.  Serve  God  in  the  spirit,  and  thy 
neighbour  with  all  outward  service.  Serve  God  as  he  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  thee,  and  not  with  thy  good  intent  and  good  zeal.  Re¬ 
member,  Saul  was  cast  away  of  God  for  ever,  for  his  good  intent. 
Goil  requireth  obeilience  unto  liis  word,  and  abhorreth  all  good  in¬ 
tents  and  good  zeals  which  are  without  God’s  word. — And  remem¬ 
ber  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  things.  He  only  is  our  resting 
place,  and  he  is  our  peace-  For,  as  Uierc  is  no  salvation  in  any 
other  name,  so  is  there  no  }>eace  in  any  other  name.  Thou  bhalt 
never  have  rest  in  thv  soul,  neither  shall  the  worm  of  conscience 

V 

ever  cease  to  gnaw’  thine  heart,  till  thou  come  at  Christ;  till  thou 
hear  the  glad  tidings,  how  that  God,  for  his  sake,  hath  forgiven 
thee  all  freely.  It  thou  trust  in  thy  works,  there  is  no  rest. 
Thou  shall  think.  1  have  not  done  enough  :  have  1  done  it  with 
so  great  a  love  as  1  should  do?  w;is  I  so  glad  iu  doing,  as  I  would 
be  to  receive  help  at  my  need?  I  have  left  this  or  that  undone: 
and  such  like.  If  tliou  trust  in  confession,  then  shall  thou  think, 
Have  1  told  all?  have  I  toki  all  ihe  circumstances?  did  1  repent 
enough?  had  1  as  great  sorrow  in  uiy  repentance  for  my  sins,  as  1 
bad  pleasure  iu  doing  them  ?  Likewise  in  our  holy  pardons  and 
pilgrimages,  gettest  ihou  no  rest-  For  thou  seest  tliat  the  very 
gom  themselves  which  sell  their  pardon  so  good,  so  clit2ap,  or 
soroewhiles  give  them  freely  for  glory  sake,  trust  not  therein 
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thcm^clvef.  llicy  build  colleju^s  and  make  perpetultlea,  to  be 
prayed  for  for  ever ;  and  lade  the  lips  of  their  hendinen  or  dhaplaini 
¥»iih  so  many  masses  and  dirges  and  so  long  service,  that  1  have 
known  some  that  have  bid  the  devil  take  their  founders'  souls,  for 
very  impatience  and  weariness  of  so  painful  labour. 

*  As  pertaining  to  good  deeds,  therefore,  do  the  best  thou 
canst,  and  desire  God  to  give  strength  to  do  belter  daily ;  but  in 
Christ  put  thy  trust,  and  in  the  pardon  and  promises  that  God 
hath  ntndc  thee  for  his  sake ;  and  on  that  rock  build  thine  house 
and  there  dwell.  For  there  only  shall  thou  be  sure  from  all 
storms  and  tempt’^ts,  and  from  all  wily  assaults  of  our  wicked 
spirits,  which  study  with  all  falsehood  to  undenninc  us.  And  the 
God  of  all  mercy  give  thee  grace  to  do  so,  unto  whom  he  glory 
for  ever.  Amen.'  p.  S(>4s  Obfdiencft  S^c, 

One  hnndreil  pages  of  this  volume  arc  tnken  up  with  n  very 
curious  treatise,  enlillod  ‘‘  The  Practice  of  Prelates**  It  exhi¬ 
bits  a  line  specimen  of  the  high  and  noble  conscicntionsiiess  of 
Tyndale.  'rbough  he  was  w’cll  aware,  that  the  parly  which 
opposed  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  was  the  most  deeply 
engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  pai>acy,  and  though  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  his  sagacity  did  not  perceive,  in  the  promotion  of 
that  measure,  a  probable  means  of  advancing  the  reformation 
of  religion ;  yet,  as  he  l)elieveil  the  project  of  a  divorce  to  be 
w  rong  in  itself,  (upon  grounds  whicli  to  us  appear  insuflicient,) 
he  opposed  it  in  the  most  resolute  and  uncompromising 
m.anner.  This  vigorous  treatise  sets  out  with  a  deduction 
fn>m  our  Lord’s  words  in  John  xviii.  36.,  that  ‘  the  Officers  in 
‘  Christ’s  kingdom  may  have  no  temporal  dominion’;  that 
‘  Prelates  are  appointed  to  preach  Christ,  may  not  leave  God’s 
<  word  and  minister  temporal  offices,  but  ought  to  teach  the  lay 
‘  people  the  right  way,  and  let  them  alone  with  all  temporal 
‘  business.’  He  argues  that,  *  because  Peter  did  exceed  the 
‘  other  apostles  in  fervent  service  toward  his  brethren,  there- 

*  fore  is  he  called,  not  in  the  Scripture,  but  in  the  useofspeak- 
‘  ing,  the  chirfest  of  the  apostles;  and  not  that  he  had  any  do- 
‘  minion  over  them :  —but,  that  Peter  had  any  authority  and 
‘  rule  over  bis  brellircn  and  fellow-apostles,  is  false  and  cou- 
‘  trarj'  to  the  Scripture.’  He  maintains  that  ‘  the  apostles, 

*  (bllow'ing  and  obeying  the  rule,  doctrine,  and  cominandmeui 
‘  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  their  Master,  ordained  in  his 
‘  kingdom  and  congregation  Two  OfficiTs ;  one  called,  after 
‘  the  Greek  work.  Bishop,  in  English  an  Oilmen':  which  ?uiine 
‘  was  called  Priest,  [a  vernacular  abbreviation  of  Presbpter,'^ 

‘  after  the  Greek,  IJder  in  English,  because  ^of  his  age, 

‘  cretion,  and  sadness  [i.  g.  gravity];  for  he  was,  as  nigh  as.  ^ 
‘  could  be,  alway  an  elderly  man.* 

*  And  this  Overseer  did  put  his  hands  unto  the  plough  of  God's 
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word,  and  fid  Cliri6t*6  Hock,  and  tt'hdcd  them  onlvi  without  look¬ 
ing  unto  any  other  hu:»ines8  in  the  world.  Another  officer  they 
chose,  and  called  him  Pcucon,  after  the  flreek,  n  Mint.t(er  in 
Kngli^di,  to  minister  the  alms  of  the  jKOple  unto  the  poor  and 
needy.-- 'I'hc  love  of  (lod  being  yet  hot  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
rich,  that  had  the  substance  of  this  world’s  gimds,  brought  of 
their  abundance  ^reut  plenty  unto  the  siu^tentation  of  the  poor, 
and  delivered  it  unto  the  hands  «»f  the  deacons.* 

The  titles  of  soru'  of  the  subsequent  Sections,  will  ^ive  nn 
idea  of  the  stream  of  topie«. fit/  xchof  mcaus  Ihr  Prelates, 
*/e}l  from  Christy  Ifoxc  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hernme  prater 
‘  than  other y  amt  catted  himsetf  Po/^e* — ‘  Bi/  what  means  the 
‘  Vope  imvidrd  the  Pmpire' — 'I'bis  contains  a  sketch  of  l^celo- 
siasiical  events  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries. 
\Vc  take  two  or  three  sentences. 

*  'Pien  came  Pope  /ach;uias  the  first,  in  whose  time  llildericus 
was  King  of  Franco;  a  man  that  governed  his  ri'alm,  as  it  of\ 
chaneeth,  by  a  deputy  (as  |H’rsons  [r.  <7.  parsons]]  preach),  one 
IVpin,  a  lord  of  his  own  and  his  sworn  subject.  This  Pepin  sent 
an  Indy  bishop  to  P<)pe  /Cacharias,  that  he  should  help  to  make 
him  King  of  France,  and  he  would  be  his  defender  in  Italy;  and 
the  manner  of  sealed  horses  is,  tlio  one  to  eluw  the  other.  And 
/.acharias  answered,  that  he  was  more  worthy  to  he  king  that 
ruled  the  realm  ami  took  the  labours,  than  an  idle  shadow,  that 
went  up  and  down  and  ilid  nought.  And  so  upon  that  the  lords 
of  ITance.  hv  the  persuasions  of  the  prclatts,  consented  unto 
Pepin ;  niul  thrust  down  their  right  king,  unto  whom  they  were 
sworn,  and  made  a  monk  of  him. 

‘  After  Pepin,  reigned  his  son,  the  great  Charles,  whom  we  call 
Charlemaigne ;  which  knew’  no  other  god  hut  the  pope,  nor  any 
other  way  to  heaven  than  to  do  the  pope  pleasure.  For  the  f>opo 
servini  hio»  f<or  two  purport's;  one,  to  dispense  with  liim  for  what¬ 
soever  mischief  he  uid ;  another,  to  he  establisljed  in  the  empire 
by  his  help,  for  without  his  favour  he  wist  il  would  not  be:  so 
great  a  god  was  our  holy  father  heciuue  already  in  tliose  days. 

‘  This  Charlt's  waa  a  great  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  a  great 
tyrant;  and  overcame  many  tuitions  with  the  sword.  And,  as  the 
Turk  compeileth  us  unto  his  faith,  so  he  compelled  them  with 
violence  unto  the  faith  of  Christ ;  say  the  stories.  Bat,  alas ! 
Christ's  faith,  w  hereunto  the  iioly  Ghost  only  drawelh  men's  hearts, 
through  pruacltiug  the  word  of  truth  and  holy  living  according 
thereto,  he  knew  not :  but  unto  the  po{>e  be  subdued  them,  and 
unto  this  superstitious  idolatr}',  which  we  use  clean  contrary  unto 
the  Scripture.*  pp,  -KlG— 416. 

*  A  propi'r  fiwiiiiuue  to  describe  our  Holy  Father. — And  to  see 
howr  our  holy  father  came  up,  mark  the  ensample  of  an  Ivy  Trfee. 
First,  it  springclh  out  of  the  earth;  and  then  a  while  creepeth 
along  by  tlie  ground  till  it  findeth  a  great  tiee;  then  it  joineth 
itstif  beneath  alow  unto  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  crccpcth  up  a 
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lUUo  ftnd  A  little,  fair  and  fint\ly.  And  at  the  hf^^inning,  while  it 
is  ycl  thin  ami  smaU  that  the  burthen  is  not  nerccivrd,  it  ieemeth 
giornxi^  to  garnish  il>o  tree  in  the  a  inter,  ami  to  bear  off  the  tem- 
of  the  weather.  Itut,  in  the  mean  season,  it  tlinisteth  roots 
imo  ilie  bark  ol'  the  tree  to  hold  fast  utihal,  and  rrnseili  not  to 
cimftb  ufK  till  it  he  at  the  ton  and  above  all.  And  then  b  sendeth 
bi»  l>rai>clK's  along,  by  the  oranches  of  the  tree,  and  over-gfoweth 
ail,  and  waxoth  grt'at,  heavy,  and  thick;  and  sneketh  the  moisture 
so  sore  out  of  tht'  tree  and  its  branches,  that  it  chonketh  and  stifleth 
them.  And  then  the  foul  stinking  ivv  waxeth  iniglity  In  the  stump 
tU  tl>e  irtv;  aixi  be*'ometh  a  scat  and  a  -m»st  for  all  unclean  birds, 
and  A>r  blind  owls  w  hich  h«<iwk  in  the  dark  nml  dare  not  come  at  the 
light 

*  Keen  so,  the  Bishop  of  Home,  now  called  Pone,  at  the  beginning 
crope  along  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man  trod  upon  him  in  this 
world.  But,  as  soon  as  there  came  a  I'hristian  Kinperor,  he  joined 
himst'lf  unto  his  foot  and  kisstM  them,  and  erope  up  a  little,  with 
begging  now  this  privilege,  now  that ;  now  tins  city,  now  that ;  to 
find  poor  people  withal  and  the  neivssary  ministers  of  Ood'i  word. 
And  he  entitled  the  l\inperor  with  choosing  the  pope  ami  other 
bishops ;  and  promote<i  in  the  spiritualty,  not  whom  vlftiie  ami 
loarning,  bul  wliom  the  favour  of  gre.at  men  oommendetlt,  to  flatter, 
to  Cl  I  friemls  and  defenders  withal.—The  Ivy  'IVee,  tlie  Pope,  hath 
under  his  roots,  throughout  Christomlom  in  every  village,  holes  for 
foxes ;  and  nests  for  unclean  birds,  in  all  bis  branches  ;  and  pro- 
iniscth  luuo  his  disciples  all  the  promotions  of  the  world.' 

pp.  416  —41^. 

‘  IloTi:  ihe  Pope  cojruptrth  (he  Scripture^  and  Mohy, — Hfm  they 
^  prenr  cil  their  Genera!  Couficils. — An  tlxample  of  Vraetke  mi 
•  of  our  emn  Chronicles,  Lender  this  bead,  the  Author  lays  to 
the  cbarije  of  the  jx>pes  and  their  clerical  itistrunieiilH,  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  c?ilaniitics  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
the  reigtis  of  John  and  Richard  II.,  and  the  sanguinary  rivalry 
of  the  tw’o  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

‘  Bij  what  cf'aft^  the  Pope  keepeth  the  Empcroi'  down* — ‘  The 
‘  P'articc  of  our  time^  llis  description  of  the  character  and 
pnxeedliigs  of  Cardinal  Wolsky,  is  extremely  curious  ami 
Cidiuides  Viih  the  results  of  llie  late  accurate  rt*tiearche«  made 
by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr,  Soiimes  into  the  history  of  that  ex» 
traord inary  man. 

‘  When  the  King’s  grace  canae  first  to  tlic  right  of'  the  crown  and 
unto  the  governance  of  the  realm,  young  and  unexpert,  I'homas 

olsry.  a  man  of  lust  and  courage  and  boilily  strength  to  do  and  to 
suffer  great  things  and  t®  endure  in  nil  manner  of  voluptuousness ; 
expert  and  exercised  in  the  course  of  the  world,  as  he  which  had 
lieard,  read,  and  seen  much  policy,  and  bad  done  many  things  hliu* 
sciC  and  had  been  of  the  secret  counsel  of  weighty  mutters  \  as  subtle 
as  SIdod,  that  betrayed  Troy;  utterly  appointed  to  teinble  and  ilil- 
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•emble,  to  have  one  thing  in  the  heart  and  another  in  the  mouth  ; 
being  thereto  as  eloquent,  as  subtle,  and  able  to  persuade  wbat  be 
lusted  to  them  that  were  unexpert ;  so  desirous  and  greedy  of  ho¬ 
nour  that  be  cared  not  but  for  the  next  and  most  compendimis  way 
thereto,  whether  godly  or  ungodly  ;  this  wily  wolf,  I  say,  and  raging 
sea  and  shipwreck  of  all  J^^ngland,  though  he  shewed  himself  plea¬ 
sant  Hiul  calm  at  the  first  (as  whores  ilo  unto  their  lovers',  came  unto 
the  King’s  giace  and  waited  upon  him;  and  was  no  man  so  obse¬ 
quious  and  aei  vicenble,  and  in  all  games  and  sports  the  first  and  next 
at  hand  ;  and  as  a  captain  to  courage  other,  and  a  gay  finder  out  of 
new  pastimes  to  obtain  t'avour  withal.  Now  the  King's  grace  follow¬ 
ed  him,  as  he  licfore  followed  him.  And  then  what  he  said,  that  was 
wisdom  ;  what  he  praised,  that  was  honourable  only.  Moreover;  in 
the  mean  time  he  spied  out  the  natures  and  dispositions  of  the  King's 
play-fellows,  and  of  all  that  were  great.  And  whom  he  sjiied  mtH?l 
for  his  purpose,  him  he  tiattered  and  him  Im  made  faithful  in  great 
promises,  and  to  him  he  sware  and  of  him  he  took  an  oath  again, 
that  the  one  should  help  the  other.  And  ever  as  he  grew  in  promotions 
and  dignity,  so  gathered  he  unto  him  of  the  most  subtle  w  itted,  and 
of  them  that  were  drunk  in  the  desire  of  honour,  most  like  unto 
himself.  And,  after  they  were  sworn,  he  promoted  them,  and  with 
great  promises  made  them  in  falsehood  faithful,  and  of  them  ever 
presented  unto  the  King's  grace  ami  put  them  into  his  service,  sav¬ 
ing,  This  is  a  man  mwX  for  your  grace.  And  by  these  sj)ie8,  if  ought 
were  done  or  spoken  in  tiu?  court  against  the  ('ardinal,  of  that  he 
had  word  within  an  hour  or  two.  And  then  came  the  Cardinal  to 
court,  with  all  hts  magic,  to  persuade  to  the  contrary.  If  any  in 
the  court  had  spoken  against  the  Cartlinal,  and  the  same  not  great  in 
the  King's  favour,  the  (.'ardinai  bade  him  walk,  a  villain,  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  court  headlong.  If  he  w^ere  in  conceit  with  the 
King’s  grace,  then  he  Mattered  and  persuaded  and  corrupted  some 
with  gifts,  and  sent  some  ambassadors,  and  some  be  made  captain  at 
Calais,  Ames,  Cuives,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey;  or  sent  tbeni  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  into  the  north :  and  so  occupied  them,  till  the  King  had 
forgotten  them  and  other  were  in  their  rooms,  or  till  he  liad  sped 
what  he  intended. 

‘  And  in  like  manner  played  with  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen. 
Whosoeror  of  them  was  greot,  with  her  was  he  familiar  and  to  her 
gave  he  gifls.  Yea  ;  and  where  Sir* Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  wont 
to  come  after,  Thomas  Cardinal  went  oft  before  preventing  his  prince, 
and  perverted  the  order  of  the  holy  man.  If  any  were  suhtle-witted 
and  meet  for  his  purpose,  her  made  he  sworn  to  betray  the  Queen 
likew  ise,  and  to  tell  him  what  she  said  or  did.  1  know  one  that  de¬ 
parted  the  court,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  she  would  no  longer 
betray  her  mistress.*  pp. 

*  The  Cause  all  that  xve  hax^  steered  these  tiveniy  years.  Then 
Pope  Julius  wrote  unto  his  dear  son,  Thomas  Wolsey,  that  he  would 
be  us  good,  us  loving,  and  as  helping  to  holy  church,  us  any  Thomas 
ever  was ;  seeing  he  w  as  as  able.  Then  the  new  Thomas,  as  glorious 
as  the  old,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  persuaded  the  King’s  grace. 
Ami  then  the  King’s  grace  took  a  dispensation  for  his  oath,  «lx.  &c. 
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riion,  qiioth  ThonHi«  WoUey,  Oh  and  like  your  !  What  an 
honour  vhould  it  be  unn>  your  ^rnce,  if  the  kniperor  were  your  «ol- 
dicr !  So  great  honour  never  clmnceil  any  king  chriitened.  It 
cbould  bo  spoken  ot  while  the  w’orld  stomlt  The  glory  and  honour 
shall  hide  ami  darken  the  co»t»  that  it  ehall  never  be  seen,  though  it 
shooKl  cost  half  your  realm  !  Disit^  rt  ^/hefttm  eft.  It  waa  even  to* 
And  then  a  parliament  ;  and  then  pay  ;  and  then  upon  the  French 
dogs,  with  clean  remission  of'  all  his  sins  that  slew  one  of  them  ;  or, 
if  he  he  slain,  (for  the  pardons  have  no  strength  to  save  in  thia  life, 
hut  in  the  life  to  wme  only»)  then  to  heaven  straight,  without  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  pains  of  purgatory. —  As  soon  as  the  Pope  had  that  he 
desired  in  Italy,  then  |H?ace  immediately:  and  Frenchmen  were 
Christian  men,  and  pity,  yea  and  great  sin  also,  were  it  to  shed  their 
blood;  and  the  l^'eneh  King  was  the  Most  Christian  King  again. 
And  thus  was  }H'nce  concluded,  and  our  Englishmen,  or  rather  sheep, 
came  home  against  winter  and  lefl  their  Heeces  behind  them.  Where¬ 
fore  no  small  numbir  of  them,  while  they  sought  them  better  rai¬ 
ment  nt  home,  were  hanginl  for  their  labour.’  p.  ATA. 

*  tVhyihe  Kind's  Sister  roas  iurnal  unto  Frattcc.'^The  Cavne  of  ih§ 
Journey  to  Valnia. —  How  the  Emperor  came  through  England.^^tVhy 
the  Queen  must  be  diwirced* 

‘  If  the  Cardinal  could,  by  such  means,  have  made  us  French,  tha 
Queen  had  been  queen  yet ;  yea,  though  she  had  not  been  his  wife. 
Put,  when  there  was  found  not  other  way,  he  inspired  the  King  that 
the  (^ueon  was  not  his  w  ife,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  his  confessor, 
(as  the  saying  was,)  hy  whom  he  hath  breathed  many  things  into  his 
grace,  and. by  whom  he  hath  heard  his  confession,  and  by  whom  and 
like  hypocrites  he  hath  long  betrayed  him,  to  have  married  him  unto 
the  King’s  sister  of  France.— All  the  chancellors  of  England  (say 
men)  which  be  all  lawyers,  and  other  doctors,  iiiumpsiinuses  of  di¬ 
vinity,  were  called  up  suddenly  to  dispute  the  matter. — When  the 
Qut'on  w  as  w^arned,  she  desired  learned  counsel,  to  defend  her  quar¬ 
rel  :  and  it  w  as  granwd  her  ;  and  she  chose  :  but  alas  !  what  choice 
is  there  among  the  fox’s  whelps?  All  that  be  shaven,  be  sworn  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  all  that  l>e  promoted  by  them  must  piny  the  Judases 
with  them. — After  that,  my  lord  Cardinal,  with  More  his  sworn  se- 
cretarv,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,’  [Tonstall,]  Mhat  still  Satan, 
the  imacincr  of  all  mischief,  went  to  France,  to  juggle  secretly;  and 
carried  w  ith  him  more  than  he  brought  home  again. 

‘  The  Lord  .It'sus  be  our  shield  !  What  a  fierce  wrath  of  God  is 
this  upon  us  !  That  a  misshapen  monster  should  spring  out  of  a  dung¬ 
hill  into  such  a  height,  that,  the  dread  of  God  and  man  laid  afmrt, 
he  slmuld  be  so  malapert,  not  only  to  defy  utterly  the  majesty  of  so 
mighty  an  Emperor, — but  should  also  set  so  little  by  the  whole  realm 
of  England,  which  hath  bestowed  so  great  cost  and  shed  so  much 
blood, "to  exalt  and  maintain  such  proud,  churlish,  and  unthankful 
hypocrites,  that  he  should  not  care  to  destroy  it  utterly  for  the  satis¬ 
fying  his  villainous  lusts  !’  pp.  463 — 46.5. 

‘  Of  the  Divorcement'  Tliis  great  topic  i.s  discussed  at  large 
by  considerations  drawn  from  natural  right,  Scripture,  and  a 
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to  conneqycncef ;  deducing  the  conchision  which  we 
hnvo  l)€foro  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  ohservstioii,  that  a 
very  principal  portion  of  this  argument  was  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  1573,  no  doubt  from  the  fear  of  oflTonding  Queen 
Elizabeth.  *  l\y  ’oohat  Means  the  I)hx)rccmrnf  should  cost  the 
Itcalm, —  77/6’  Putting  dou'ti  ()/'  the  CardinuL — li  hat  the  cause  of 
all  this  Mischief  is.* 

Wc  have  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  these  entcrtuiiiing  and 
interesting  paires  so  as  to  have  left  ourselves  too  little  s)mce  for 
attention  to  Mr.  Kiisseirs  Notes.  They  are  a  valuable  ad* 
<iition  to  the  venerable  'IVoatises,  illustrating  some  of  the  topics 
discussed,  explaining  incidental  allusions,  which  often  involve 
much  curious  and  important  matter,  and  supplying  philological 
and  antiipiarian  elucidations  of  tertns  which  are  at  the  same 
time  both  obsolete  and  of  dillicult  determination.  Sochenersy 
sochenarsy  or  suuchcnavsy  he  has  decisively  asccrtaitied  to  be  the 
Swibs  troops,  who  in  that  age,  and  to  a  much  later  period, 
were  let  out  or  sold  by  their  respective  governments,  to  light 
in  any  cause  and  for  any  potentate  that  was  willing  and  able  to 
hire  them.  It  would  have  been  a  just  and  worthy  addition  to 
this  note,  to  have  remarked  that,  before  1518,  the  humble, 
holy,  and  noble-minded  Zuinglius  put  forth  his  utmost  cll’orts 
of  argument,  persuasion,  and  remonstrance,  to  induce  the  ISwiss 
lU'publics  to’  abolish  that  covetous,  cruel,  and  unprincipled 
system.  He  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  Government  of  Zu¬ 
rich  rejected  an  application  for  a  body  of  troops,  from  Fran¬ 
cis  1.  Ilut  this  conduct  of  the  Swiss  Ueformer  brought  upon  him 
an  additional  loud  of  odium  and  malignity  from  powerful  per¬ 
sons  C5|>ecially  in  the  Popish  Cantons.  Another  and  still 
longer  note  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  term  /dmitour  or 
Lmitrr.  and  illustrates  the  office  of  that  monastic  collector  very 
satisfactorily,  and  with  much  entertaining  black-letter  learning. 
In  |>age  572,  we  find  ^  IhUtcr ;  a  horsc'-soldier,  a  trooper.’ 
This  is  correct,  but  docs  not  go  to  the  full  extent.  We  believe 
that  the  word  was  used,  precisely  as  the  French  chcvalicvy  to 
signify  a  htighty  in  the  pro|>er  feudal  sense :  and  .the  passage  in 
Tyndaie  »eems  to  require  its  l>eing  taken  in  this  more  ancient, 
proj>er,  and  dignifieil  acceptation. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  of  these  Notes,  our  attention 
is  drawn  by  one  which  is  extended  into  almost  a  Dissertation, 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Though  we  think  that  Mr. 
Kussell  is  too  severe  in  his  censure  of  the  great  Siagiritc,  that 
he  has  scarcely  allowed  what  equity  requires  in  judging  of  the 
moral  system  of  a  heathen,  and  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminatc'd  l>ctween  the  genuine  doctrines  of  ‘  the  scribe  of  na- 
‘  turc,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  mind,’  and  the  corrujitioiis  of  his 
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writing  nnil  opinions  made  by  the  Arabian  and  Popish  lo* 
giciaiis  of  the  middle  ages ;  we  still  coincide  with  imich  of  his 
aniinatt'd  vituperation.  Of  the  thirteiii  pages  which  be  huM 
occupied  with  the  character  and  efii'cts  of  the  Aristotelian  Me¬ 
taphysics  and  Ethics,  wc  enn  select  only  one  paragraph. 

‘  1  confess  that,  with  all  my  respect  for  the  candour,  tl>e  judge¬ 
ment,  ami  the  discrimination  of  the  historian,'  [Mr,  Sharon  Turner,] 

‘  I  cannot  concur  with  his  eulogium  [eulogy]  on  the  Aristotelian  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  which,  so  far  from  being  ••  miitahle  with  Christianity,**  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  usurped  her  throne,  broken  her  sceptre,  and 
nearly  banished  Iker  from  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  man¬ 
kind  :  until  the  Reformers,  taking  to  Uiomselves  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  were  instrumental  in  restoring  her  authority  and  giving  vitality 
to  her  institutes.  Awakened  themselves,  by  the  scriptures,  to  light 
and  liberty,  they  roused  mankind  from  the  slumber  of  ajjes.  Tlie 
sound  of  their  voice  was  the  breaking  down  of  this  Gentde  wall  of 
partition,  which  separated  man  from  his  Redeemer,  us  the  apostolic 
preaching  had  been  of  the  Jewish,  which  stood  between  him  and  his 
Creator.*  [This  antithesis  appears  to  us  to  rccpiire  much  explana¬ 
tion  and  niodifving.^  *  It  is  true  that  his  Treatise  on  Morals  is  one 


of  the  most  successful  eHbrts  of  unassisted  reason,  to  teach  mankind 
that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  surest  road  to  happiness*  But  the 
self-dependence  and  self-sufficiency  which  pervade  the  system,  are 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  incompatible 
with  the  graces  which  constitute  and  adorn  tlie  Christian  character. 
In  his  Metaphysics,  he  wanders  into  a  region  of  unhallowed  specula¬ 
tions,  dark,  wild,  forlorn.  The  universe  is  eternal.  The  Supreme 
Being  dwells  in  its  highest  habitation.  Immoveable  himself,  he  im¬ 
parts  motion  to  all  things.  In  proportion  as  objects  are  near  to  his 
seat,  arc  they  benefited  by  liis  energy,  flence,  the  earth  and  its  in* 
habitants,  being  at  the  greatest  distance,  enjoy  the  least  of  liis  in¬ 
fluence.  This  connexion  is  unquestionably  so  far  mechanical  as,  in 
refertnee  to  the  human  race,  to  exclude  every  idea  of  inspection, 
moral  government,  paternity,  communication  of  good,  or  infliction  of 
evil.  And,  in  conformity  with  this  gloomy  scene,  the  Deity  Ts  so 
wholly  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  intellect,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  attention  or  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  himself.  Thus 
does  “the  interpreter  of  nature”  frustrate  the  beneficent  design  of 
all  tier  works,  resist  her  unwearied  proclamations  that  the  Lord  is 
nrar  to  every  on^  of  us,  check  the  rising  desire  to  seek  him,  ami  pa¬ 
ralyse  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  feel  after  him,  if  haply  he  may 
be  found.'  pp. 

Hie  style  of  printing  is  very  handsome,  but  wc  trust  that  tlie 
subsequent  volumes  will  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  typogra¬ 
phical  accuracy. 


'  (  428  ) 

Art.  IV.  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacra  ;  beings  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An¬ 
notations  on  the  New  Testament ;  Exegetical,  Philological,  and 
Doctrinal.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  M.A.,  of  Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Bisbrooke  in  Rutland,  and  resident 
Curate  of  Tugby,  Leicestershire.  5  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  37‘28.  Price  4/. 
London,  1827. 

former  part  of  lids  work,  in  three  volumes,  comprising 
*■  the  Author’s  collections  and  original  remarks  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  was  reviewed  by  us  in  our  xxviith  volume  (April  1827). 
The  part  now  before  us  includes  n  body  of  criticisms  on  the 
remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  completes  the  undertaking. 

So  large  and  so  learned  a  Digest  of  Biblical  Annotations  as 
the  present,  has  not  before  come  under  our  notice.  For  in¬ 
dustrious  research  and  persevering  labour,  Mr.  Bloomfield  is 
entitled  to  put  forward  very  substantial  claims.  To  examine 
and  compare  the  very  numerous  publications  which  have  been 
brought  together  for  the  construction  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
would  seem  to  be  a  formidable  task,  which  only  the  most  de¬ 
termined  resolution  and  patience  could  make  a  practicable  one. 
And  to  select*  from  such  a  mass  of  materials  those  which  might 
be  most  useful,  would  be  to  any  mind  a  very  perplexing  exer¬ 
cise.  Such  tlifliculiies,  however,  as  could  be  surmounted  by 
competent  learning  and  unwearied  toil,  Mr.  Bloomfield  has 
overcome.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
grammatical  niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  and  accustomed 
to  the  critical  application  of  its  laws.  In  respect  to  his  philo¬ 
logical  qualifications,  we  might  have  been  better  satisfied,  had 
the  proofs  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  cognate  dialects,  been  more  abundant  in 
these  pages.  But  even  in  that  case,  the  work  would  possess 
but  few  advantages  that  it  iloes  not  comprise.  Defects  in  learn¬ 
ing  will  not  be  alleged  against  the  Author  of  the  “  Recensio 
Synbptica,”  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  do  him  justice. 
I'he  soundness  of  his  theological  principles  and  the  correctness 
of  his  judgement  are,  however,  still  higher  considerations  than 
the  extent  of  his  erudition  ;  especially  in  respect  to  the  part  of 
his  work  which  comes  under  our  present  notice,  inasmuch  as 
the  portions  of  the  New*  Testament  which  it  comprises,  are 
th  ose  which  exhibit  the  Christian  doctrines  most  in  their  de¬ 
tails  and  full  development.  The  declaration  of  the  Author, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  as  they  are  eni- 
boilied  in  her  articles  and  liturgy,  and  her  discipline  as  co*n-‘ 
tallied  in  her  canons,  are  confirmed  by  his  researches,  how  sa- 
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tisfactory  soever  to  himself  tlie  result  of  his  examinations  may 
be,  affords  to  his  readers  no  pledge  of  their  truth  or  con¬ 
sistency;  because  the  same  allegation  is  made  by  persons  holding 
opinions  not  only  irreconcilable  with,  but  in  op|X)silion  to  each 
other.  In  one  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  refers  to  the  great 
theologians  of  our  own  country,  commencing  with  our  vener¬ 
able  Reformers,  as  maintaining  correctly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible;  and  cites,  as  in  accordance  with  them,  ‘  the  ornaments  of 
‘  the  Church  in  our  own  age,  namely.  Archbishop  Magee, 

‘  Bishops  Tomline,  Van-mildert,  Marsh,  Burgess,  Howley, 

‘  Blomfield,  Mant,  and  many  others.'  As  he  has  ranked  them 
with  the  Reformers  generally,  his  readers  may  select  for  them¬ 
selves;  and  names  will  occur  to  them,  which  are  connected  witlv 
tenets  and  principles  that  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  doctrines  inculcated  by  these  modern 'masters  in  Israel. 
The  Apostolic  writings  are,  as  symbols  of  faith,  very  differently 
represented  by  different  classes  of  Church  of  England  ex¬ 
pounders,  so  that  the  supposed  establishment  of  trnm  may  be 
the  confirmation  of  error;  and  in  this  predicament  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field  and  his  learned  coadjutors  would  be  found,  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformers. 

In  our  notice  of  the  former  part  of  the  Synoptica,  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark  on  the  *  erroneous  theological  views  which  it 
unfolded ;  and,  as  might,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dis-  ' 
cussed  in  the  present  part,  be  expected,  we  find  the  Author's 
obliquities  of  interpretation  multiplying  upon  us  ns  we  ac¬ 
company  him  in  his  course.  The  names  which  he  has  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  sentence,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to 
our  renders  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  belongs.  On 
Baptismal  regeneration,  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and 
the  accompanying  tenets  as  asserted  by  this  class  of  theolo¬ 
gians,  he  is,  with  them,  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical  expo« 
sitors  of  his  own  communion.  His  discussions  on  these  topics 
are  never,  indeed,  extended,  and  therefore  do  not  long  detain 
the  reader  of  Ins  notes;  but  his  opinions  arc  always  delivered 
with  the  precision  which  prevents  our  mistaking  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  as  a  trustw'orthy  guide  in  the  doctrinal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  can  applaud  the  work 
before  us.  But  in  other  respects,  it  is  well  entitled  to  high, 
though  not  unqualified  praise.  Its  prolixity  must  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  fault  in  a  publication  in  which  a  primary  desidera¬ 
tum  is  the  exclusion  of  unimportant  matter,  and  the  condensa¬ 
tion,  of  the  materials  which  are  valuable.  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
classical  quotations  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  are  fro-’ 
quently  of  but  little  utility.  In  the  instances  in  which  his  ex¬ 
tracts  illustrate  the  sentiment  of  the  writer,  or  assist  ns  in  ex- 
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plniniii^  the  tneimiiijj  of  wonl%  or  in  unfokling  the  intricAciefi 
uf  construction,  we  are  sennible  of  the  oh{igati4)n;  ami  Mr.  B. 

co|nously  Hclininisteriil  to  oar  help  in  these  reap(x:l*f«  But 
if  he  had  more  cautiously  watched  over  the  adinission  of  hia 
classical  citations  his  work  would  not  hare  sustained  injury  by 
a  more  scrupulous  seleciitwi  uf  pussaiges.  T(m>  much  labour 
also  has  been  devoted  to  the  accumiilation  of  remarks  on  por* 
tiuns  of  the  New  'restumcnt,  ihe  design  and  meaning  of  w  hich 
could  scarcely  be  ntLstnken.  We  notice  these  faults  nnd  wc  might 
enumerate  others  in  the  volumes  before  us,  not  inviiiiousiy,  Init 
our  reputation  ftir  competency  and  fairness  might  be  questioned, 
were  we  to  omit  to  advert  to  tlietn.  Still,  the  enterprising  spirit 
evinced  by  the  Author  in  undertaking  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
and  difhcuity,  his  wearisome  toils  in  its  preparation,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  uhich,  with  all  its  defects,  it  affords  to  the  philologi- 
ud  niui  critical  stiukmt  of  the  New  Testament,  will  I'estruin  ns 
from  the  ungiateful  ta>k  of  ndnutely  exhibiting  them.  In  pro- 
ceetiing  to  notice  ?»ome  of  the  passages  which  have  n}>peare4l  to 
us  to  require  corrt'ctioii,  wc  must  bi'  guided  less  by  their  im- 
poiiniice,  or  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  favourable  specimens 
of  the  general  execution  of  llie  work,  tlian  by  the  dimensions 
uf  the  notes  and  the  convenience  of  copying  them.  In  the 
hands  of  common  readers,  this  work  can  be  but  of  little  service* 
It  is  n  work  endy  for  well  instructed  persons,  who  wish  to  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  minutely  appreciating  the  diction 
of  the  original  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  under¬ 
standing  its  difhcnltics  as  they  admit  of  being  explained  by  the 
application  of  a  learned  critical  apparatus.  And  the  learned 
readers  of  the  New  'restament  are  but  few,  to  whom  thut  entire 
work  will  not  prove  accepUible  and  useful. 

The  order  of  deacons,  is  suid,  at  vol.  iv.  p.  195,  to 
Imve  been  a  permanent  and  spiritual  'oiiice.  The  office  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  spiritual,  because  it  was  institutcfl  I<>r  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  persons  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  tenqK)ral  supplies  fiirnisheil  by  the  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  tlm  necessitous.  Nor  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  the  vkh  of  Acts  the  relation  of  the  institution  of 
a  permanent  ofBce,  though  the  office  afterwards  became  a  per¬ 
manent  one.  The  seven  are  not  designated  as  deacons  Ivy  the 
Evangelist.  But  thut  the  transaction  was  the  ^oint  act  oi'  the 
Apostles  and  the  whole  church,  is  quite  dear  fioni  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Instead,  therefore,  of  thinking  it  ^  strange’,  that  Dod- 
drklgo  should  have  ventured  so  to  explain  it,  we  should  have 
been  siirprisetl  if  he  or  an}*  other  fair  CiMnmentator  haxl  ex^ 
phuned  it  otherwise;  ami  we  think  it  strange  that  Mr.  Bloom4ield 
should  inmginc  that  inch  no  iaterpfiecatiiin'  coopM  never  have 
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iMcn  thought  of  by  any  bat  such  as  were  resoleecl  to  fiml  their 
own  opinions  in  the  New  Testament.  Had  the  peojde  then, 
ns  hi  the  Ciiurch  of  England,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  dea¬ 
cons  nnd  priests  &i>d  bisliops,  nothing  to  do  with  the  institut¬ 
ing  of  the  seven  to  ofhee  ?  Tliey  were  chosen  by  the  fieople, 
and  die  right  and  business  of  the  people  to  choose  them,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Apostles,  Look  ye  out  from 
among  yourselves  seven  men.'’  The  Apostles  themselves  did 
not  select  the  individuals,  or  fill  the  otHce  with  persons  of  Uieir 
own  nomination.  The  transaction  was  therefore  *  the  joint 
act  of  themselves  and  the  whole  church,’  as  Doddridge  has  de¬ 
scribed  it. 

Acts  vii.  4.  From  Gen.  xi.  26,  32.  xii.  4,  it. appears,  that 
'Fcrab  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  was  the  father  of  Abraham, 
and  that  Abrahatn  migrated  into  the  land  of  Canaan  when 
seventy-five  years  old,  which  would  make  the  age  of  Terah  at 
the  time  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  But  the  age  of  Terah 
is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  five  years  at  his  death 
(Gen.  xi.  32.);  and  in  Stephen’s  s^ieech  (Acts  vii.  4.)  he  is  said 
to  have  dieil  before  the  migration  of  Abraham.  To  reinove 
tliis  dilHculty,  various  methods  have  been  proposed  by  the 
C'Omn)entators.  Of  these,  Mr.  Bloomfield  hn*»,  we  think, 
adopted  the  very  worst,  namely,  that  which  represents  Ste-* 
phen  as  following  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Abraham, 
after  the  death  oi  his  father,  which  they  understand  as  moral 
and  allegorical,  migrated  into  Canaan. 

*  For  the  Jews,  in  order  to  clear  Abraham  from  the  charge  of 
neglecting  his  father  in  his  old  age,  maintained,  that  the  death  of 
Terah  Moses  has  related  bi/  anticipation ^  because,"  from  being  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  (iod,  he  now  became  an  idolater  (see  Joshua  xxiv,  2. 
Judith  5,  6,  7.),  and  thus  since  all  sinners  are,  at  the  Apostle  says, 
dead  while  they  live,  Terah  might  be  accounted  dead  on  the  migra*^ 
lion  of  Abraham  into  Canaan.* 

The  terms  used  can  refer  only  to  natural  decease. 

*  Verse  18.  oCk  tov  Many  commentators  render,  kneto 

uot.  But  that  the  new  king  sliould  not  know  Joseph  and  his  actions, 
is  vQry  improbable,  in  a  country  where  historical  events  were  care¬ 
fully  recorded  by  the  priests ;  nay,  the  very  appearance  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  would  effectually  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Joseph.  Kuinoel 
explains  the  words  thus:  **  Cared  not  for,  had  no  regard  to  Joseph 
or  his  merits”  ;  (and  indeed  we  have  a  similar  idiom  lu  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  namely,  neither  know  nor  care;)  for  examples  of  which  signi¬ 
fication  he  refers  to  1  Tlies  iv.  4.  v.  12.  and  to  Abrcsch.on  iEschy- 
Kis.  1  prefer,  however,  witli  others,  to  render  ahi  “  was  ill-dtsp#«^ 
towards:'*  a  sense  found  in  Matt.  xxv.  IS,  and  many  places  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  (in  fact)  ilMisposed  towards  the  Isi-aeikaii 
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whose  rapid  increase  of  population  iiuide  them  appear  forinidable  to 
the  king ;  and  hence  he  could  not  be  otherwise  disposed  towards 
Joseph,  who  had  been  the  means  ol* introducing  them  into  Egypt.*” 

Vol.  IV.  p  296. 

Tins  is  n^t  only  a  vcr\"  unnecessary  annotation,  but  is  so 
crrtineoiis  as  to  induce  suspicion  that  some  ini'*take  has  been 
committed  by  the  Author  in  its  construction.  No  such  mean¬ 
ing  ns  *  ill-ilisposed*  can  be  assigned  to  the  Greek  verb;  and 
certainly,  it  is  not  the  meaning  in  M.ntt.  xxv.  13.  It  is  evident 
from  Exodus  i.  ft.  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  properly 
given  by  Kninoel,  in  conformity  with*  the  general  run  of  expo¬ 
sitors. 

*  Romans,  chap.  i.  1.  What  were  the  Apostle's  nioUvet 

fur  changing  his  Jewish  name,  Saul,  to  the  Roman  Paul,  Commen¬ 
tators  are  not  agreed.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  as  it  w'as 
usual  for  Jews  living  much  among  (ireeks  or  Romans,  to  change,  or 
slightly  alter  their  former  names,  so  the  Apostle,  on  being  especially 
appointed  to  the  work  of  converting  the  (icntilcs,  thought  it  prudent 
to  promote  hi*  acccptableness  among  them  by  making  this  slight 
alteration  in  his  name.  1  have  in  my  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
(xiii.  9-)»  conjectured,  that  the  period  at  which  this  took  place,  was 
when  Saul  (together  with  Bsrnabas)  was  solemnly  separated  by  the 
Apostles  for  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen.*  Vol.  V.  p.  297* 

In  this  hist  sentence,  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  erroneously  repre¬ 
sented  the  transaction  to  which  he  refers.  Paul  was  not  set 
apart  for  the  mission  described  in  Acts  xiii.  by  the  Apostles, 
blit  by  the  prophets  and-  teachers  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  ; 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  extraotdinnry  call  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  probable,  that  ITe  took  the  name  by 
which  he  was  afterward  so  well  knowh,  on  the  occasion  assiiin- 
ed  in  the  above  paragraph,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Chry.sos- 
toni,  inasmuch  as  he  is  called  Saul  bnbse(|nen(ly  to  it,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Paphos  (Acts  xiii.  7.).  As  no  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  iiistor}'  for  the  change  of  name,  the  uueinpt  to  dis¬ 
cover  one  must  be  mere  conjecture.  The  (act  is  clear,  that  the 
name  Saul  uniformly  appears  previously  to  the  Apostle’s  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Rimian  ))ri>-consul,  Sergius  Panin®,  and  tliat  of 
Paul  invariably  afterwards*. 

..1..  .....  .  m,  ^  .  m  .  ^  .  -  .  ^  .  . .  »  ...  ■> 

•  That  Saul  was  a  Jewish  name,  and  Paulus  a  Roman  one,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Tlie  one  is  interpreted  to  mean  petitus,  ffesiderntus  ;  the  othej* 
pusillut :  but  the  latter  etymology  is  very  questionable.  We  are  al¬ 
most  inclined  to  think  them  originally  the  same  names,  w  ith  a  permg^^ 
tadon  of  the  initial  letter,  similar  to  that  by  which,  in  soniC  Tangujige^ 
l^mdus  becomes  Taulos,  and  John,  Ivan,  Jan,  Giovaon#,.an(rHan. 
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Verse  4.  kato.  x^wf^a  Perhaps  the  Uasi  difficulty  is 

inroWed  in  the  interpretation  ofChrysost.,  Theophyl.,  Theodoret,  and 
CBcumeniiis.  maintained  by  Luther,  and  recently  established  aiul 
illustrated  by  Kosenm.,  in  a  Dissert,  in  the  Comment.  Thenlog.  (by 
Velthusen,  Kuin.,  and  Ruperti),  in  which  he  lays  down  the  followinf^ 
sense  :  **  Who  was  declared  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  manner  to  be 
the  Son  of  God»  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  miraculous  operations 
afVer  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.**  And  this  is  also  adopted  by 
5choettgen  and  Seiler.* 

This  is  an  avaf  xtyofAtvotf  the  sense  of  which  is  cNceetlingiy 
doubtful.  The  interpretation  ubove  given  cannot  oiFend  i>ii 
occount  of  the  doctrine  which  it  involves ;  but  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  whether  the  passage  contains  uny  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  never  designated  in  this  manner.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  evidently  related  to  the  terms  which  occur  in  the  prt!- 
ceding  verse,  descriptive  of  our  Lord’s  natural 'descent,  and 
would  seem,  therc'forc,  to  refer  to  his  Divine  nature.  Christ 
was  the  sou  of  David,  and  was  proved  to  be  so  by  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  flesh,  Kara  (/ci^na ;  he  was  also  proved  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  HUTa  Ttvsufxa  according  to  *  hU  holy  spiritual  na¬ 

ture’,  as  Mucknight  has  rendered  the  text,  and  which  was  pix>- 
bably  the  sense  intended  by  the  Translators  of  the  public 
version,  which  reads  spirit  of  lioliness.” 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  there  occurs  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  epithets  descriptive  of  the  slate  from  which  Christians 
obtain  deliveruicc  through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  The 
import  and  applicatiou  of  these  terms  are  of  great  moment. 

*  It  has  been  warmly  debated,  whether  by  the  terms  MuSit, 
and  those  further  on,  and  are  to  be  understood 

the  Gentiles  only,  or  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Locke  and 
Taylor,  (and  indeed  almost  all  Commentators  since  their  time,)  main¬ 
tain  the.>^rmrr  position  ;  the  earlier,  and  some  recent  ones,  the  latter. 
It  is  certainly  a  question  of  no  easy  determination.  Mr.  Locke  has 
here  tasked  his  rull  powers ;  and  indeed  his  reasonings  arc  at  least 
very  specious,  if  not  convincing.  It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  arguments  for  and  against  his  hypothesis,  but 
1  will  only  observe,  that  it  seems  safer  to  take  (as  is  done  by  Mac- 
knight  and  others)  the  middle  course,  and  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
has  reference  primarily  to  the  Gentiles,  not  meaning,  however,  to 
exclude  the  Jews.  Doddridge  maintains  that  he  means  all  mankind, 
of  course  including  the  Gentiles.  Nothing,  he  adds,  is  plainer  in  the 
New  Testament,  than  that  the  Gospel  supposes  every  human  crea¬ 
ture  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  be  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  condemn¬ 
ation,  and  incapable  of  being  accepted  with  God  any  otherwise  than 
through  the  grace  and  mercy  which  it  proclaims.  But.  this  Mr» 
Locke  by  no  means  denied.  And  the  terms  themselves  suggest  so 
nnich  more  readily  the  idea  of  Gentiles  than  Jews,  that  any  onie 
must  see,  and  almost  all  Commentators  seem  tacitly  to  acknowledge 
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it.  Thii  roiclfUe,  and,  a«  it  tccmfi,  only  safe  course,  la,  among  others, 
puraued  by  Wets,  and  Slade,  which  lost  Commentator  truly  obaerves, 
that  the  Chriitians  in  ^rneral  saw'  and  acknowledged  their  former 
w^akneut  imniety,  sinfulness,  and  state  of  enmity  against  God  i  the 
Jews,  though  equally  Corrupt  and  alienated  as  the  Gentiles,  still 
boasted  of  their  strength  and  perfection,  and  of  the  peculiar  favour 
of  Heaven.*  Vol.  V.  p.  504. 

Medio  tutissimus  ibis^  was  a  good  dirccUt)n  to  tlic  nspiring 
charioteer,  but  it  is  not  always  n  safe  one  to  an  Annotator ;  and 
Mr.  Bloontfield  lias  been  misled  by  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
such  thing  here  ns  a  middle  course;  for,  if  the  Apostle  has  re* 
ference  onlv  to  the  (lentiles,  the  Jew's  are  necessarily  excluded,* 
and  Mr.  Bloomricld  does  not  think  of  applying  the  expressions 
to  the  Jews.  It  is,  then,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  that  the 
dchcriptive  epithets  are  used. 

'Chap.  viii.  33.  Many  recent  Expositors  place  a  note  of  in¬ 
terrogation  to  the  seveinl  clauses  of  this  verse,  and  read: 

“  \Vh  o  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God*s  elect?  Shall 
GchI  who  accounleth  righteous?  Who  is  he  that  condeinneth? 
Will  Christ  that  died  ?**  \Vith  Mr.  Bloomfield,  we  prefer  the 
common  punctuation  and  interpretation,  and  accord  with  him 
in  thinking  that  they  have  more  of  Apostolical  gravity,  and  are 
not  less  cmphalical  than  the  interrogative  reading. 

Chap.  ix.  3.  most  express  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 

comments  coliectiH.1  on  this  passage,  and  most  of  all  with  the 
interpretHtion  approvcnl  by  Mr.  Bloomfield.  Every  expositor, 
indei^l,  has  felt  the  difTiculties  of  elucidating  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  to  bo  conveyed  by. the  terms  used  in  this  place;  and  the 
variety  of  opinions  w  hich  have  been  hazarded,  is  so  great,  timt 
a  collector  of  annotations  may  be  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his 
selection  of  a  probable  interpretation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  as¬ 
certain  the  general  sen«cof  the  expressions,  or  rather  the  spirit 
of  the  Writer  at  the  lime  of  his  penning  them ;  but  nothing  can 
l>e  less  satisfactory  than  such  a  mode  of  explaining  the  W’ords. 
This  however,  is  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field's  notes  supply.  lie  rejects,  very  pro|>crly,  Waterlaiurs 
rendering,  adopted  by  Dtxld ridge,  ‘after  the  manner  of  ChrUt*; 
and  sets  aside,  as  a  mere  shi(\  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  tlte  in¬ 
terpretation  pro|X)undei!  by  Jerome,  and  sanctioned  by  many 
writers,  ‘  I  could  wish  to  be  devoted  to  all  the  evils  of  tnis  life, 
*  however  severe,  uav,  even  death  and  extermination,  for  mv 
‘  brethren.*  Tlte  expression  ara^tfia  rlvxi  axo  rob  X^irrou^  sig¬ 
nifies,  he  remarks,  ‘  to  be  an  ou/casf  from  Christy  to  be  excluded 
‘  from  the  Ixmefits  of  his  religion*;  and  he  then  concludes  by 
saying  ;  *  The  Apostle  merely  means  to  say,  that  he  is  ready 
‘^to  make  any  saciitices  that  may  be  lawful  and  just,  in  order  to 
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‘  accomplish  their  delivcmnce.*  But  wouki  the  Apostle  ex¬ 
press  his  readiness  to  make  such  sacrifices,  by  employing  a  for- 
njulrt  of8|>ecch  opposed  to  the  terms  of  such  a  resolution,  and 
utterly  iuconsistent  with  his  design?  To  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  Christ’s  religion,  could  not  be  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  A(K)stlc  in  making  the  avowal,  whatever  else  it  may 
include.  It  could  not  be  eiuier  lawful  or  just  for  him  to  give 
utterance  to  such  a  sentiment.  No  Christian,  in  any  case,  can, 
by  any  possibility,  express  a  wish  to  be  nccui*sed  and  conse¬ 
quently  excluded  from  the  l)enefits  of  salvation.  Every  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage,  therefore,  which  involves  such  an  as¬ 
sumption,  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  The  verbal  criticisms 
which  appear  in  Mr.  uloomfield’s  notes,  are  of  very  loose  tex¬ 
ture,  and  can  be  considered  only  ns  desperate  remedies.  The 
imperfect  is  said  to  be  taken  for  the  optative,  and  then,  the 
qualifying  expressions,  ‘  if  it  were  possible  and  permitted  me, 

*  if  I  had  my  choice*,  are  to  be  understood.  But,  as  it  was  not 
possible,  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  the  Apostle,  to  choose 
such  an  alternative  as  is  thus  supposed,  the  criticism,  even  if  it 
were  sound,  could  have  here  no  place.  We  arc  certainly  not  so 
well  prepared  to  support  witli  parallel  authorities  os  we  couhi 
wish  to  bo,  the  explanation  of  this  much  debated  passage, 
which  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  mentioned  in  our 
work;  but  we  are  disposeil  to  cousider  it  as  the  most  eligible; 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
design  of  the  Apostle  and  with  his  spirit.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
has  omitted  to  notice  it. 

Chap.  xi.  42.  *  iiv  tjJ  ^hc  iutemre- 

*  tation  of  this  and  the  following  clause’,  says  Mr.  Bloomneld, 

*  tlie  Calvinists  are  put  to  great  straits,  are  reduced  to  miscr- 

*  able  shifts,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  sophistical  and  meta- 

*  physical  distinctions...  Omitting  these’,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

^  1  shall  now  turn  to  what  I  conceive  is  the  sound  interpreta- 

*  tion.  Bezn,  Vorstius,  and  Grotius  render,  &c.’  We  snould 
not  have  imagined  that  this  passage  could  have  been  so  per¬ 
plexing  to  Calvinists;  bu^  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  givep  us  the 
authority  of  Beza  for  the  interpretation  of  the  wor^  which  he 
considers  as  the  sound  one,  we  must  be  allowed  to  claim  his 
support  in  favour  of  the  unexceptionable  proceedings  of  the 
Calvinistic  Commentators  in  dealing  with  the  text. 

On  tlie  words  lavrovi  4  Corinth.  Iv.  5.,  Mr. 

Bloomfield  objects  to  the  current  understanding  of  the  phrase, 
and  very  unnecessarily  proposes  the  follow'ing  rending ; 

*  _  Koseniu.  paraphrases  them  tlius :  **  We  have  not  in  yiew 
our  owD  glpry.und  private  interest,  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
(lospcl.**  Anil  00  Calvin  and  Est. :  **  non  nostro  vel  quarstui  vt*l 
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utllitati  ncrvfmus.**  But  thi*  cnnnot.  I  tMnk,  he  eifteMinhed. 

I  conceive  that  the  prineif>ftl  view  in  which  the  expression  is  lo  be 
understood,  is  this.  Kfi^'^on/  may  signify  lo  act  not  merely  as  a  hrrnld, 
but  also  as  an  ambnssnffor.  And  so  is  u«ed  in  1  'Pirn.  ii.  7. 
tyii  Ksft^  xAt  »voTToXo<,  and  2  Tinn  I.  II.  2  IVt.  ii.  !},  The  sense, 
therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  this ;  “  We  do  not  net  in  this  businriM  ns 
principal.<t  nor  dispatch  as  if  it  were  a  business  of  our  own :  we 
merely  act  as  ambassadors  and  procurators  on  the  part  of  another, 
namely,  Jesus  Christ.**  This  interpretation  has  (I  find)  been  pre» 
occupied  by  Grot.  The  inteq^retations  first  mentioned  may,  indeed, 
have  place,  but  only  as  secondary  to  this ;  since  the  inference 
(which  is  popular)  might  very  well  be :  “  and  therefore  we  can  have 
no  interests  of  our  own  to  serve,  and  it  cannot  he  our  fault  if  mc*n 
will  not  hearken  to  our  representations.’*  Doddr.  paraplirases :  “  wt 
do  not  make  ourselves  the  end  of  our  preaching.**  But  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  sense  directly  had  in  view;  though  it  may  be 
included* 

This  is  altogether  a  refinement.  We  are  surprised  that  the 
learned  Author  hbonld  pro|x>»*e  ambassador  as  a  sense  of 
The  word  has  no  such  import;  and  nothing  can  he  more  un¬ 
fortunate  than  the  riTerences  in  the  preceding  extract,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  such  a  meaning.  ‘  We  discharge  an  embassy  from 
‘  Christ is  an  cxp^es^ion  which  occurs  in  the  New  TVsinment, 
in  relation  to  the  Apostles;  hut  the  expression  is  very  different 
in  that  instance,  and  is  the  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  nmha>sndor.  It  is  not  very  philological  to 
conclude,  that  a  won!  which  denotes  proclaiming  as  a  herald, 
can  signify  to  act  as  ambassadors.  ‘  To  preach  Christ,*  is  a 
phrase  which  is  more  than  once  usihI  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  sufficiently  explained,  we  should  'suppose,  in  the  sense  of 
declaring  the  truths  wliich  relate  to  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Lord.  ‘  Our  primary  ohji'ct  is  tlie  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
‘  all  our  public  labours  as  ministers  are  designed  to  promote.* 
We  shall  just  remark  here  on  the  impropriety  of  ordinary 
Christian  instructors  calling  themselves  ambassadors  of  Christ; 
an  .appellation  which  belongeii  only  to  the  Apostles,  who  re¬ 
ceived  iheir  authority  directly  from  Christ,  and  were  appointed 
by  him  as  his  representatives  in  the  world. 

Galatians,  ii.  19.  7^  rluM  7va  QiJ 

*  Here  we  have  a  somewhat  enigmatical  sentence,  which  certain 
cient  and  early  moilern  commentators  very  injudiciously  torture. 
By  it  evidently  meant  (as  all  are  agreed)  the  law  of  Moses :  but 
on  the  sense  of  *04x^1  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  ancient 
and  modern  commentators  tiiink  it  denotes  the  New*  Covenant ;  which 
ilHtrpretalion  may  be  defended  ;  but  I  prefer  to  understand  it  (with 
manf  modern  commentators )  of  the  Chritiian  reiigiom.  So  Roaennu 
and  Borger,  who  refer  fur  examples  of  thia  use  to  Rom.  viii.  2,  com- 
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|Mircd  wUh  iii.  2T«  vi.  11,  vii.  4.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  have 
Miiittcd  vi,  %  fulhl  the  Un'  of  Christ."  By  being  dead  to  a  lair,  ia 
plainly  meant,  ih)  longer  observing  it.  Uosenin.  very  well  renders 
thus:  by  oiH'  law  (or  doctrine)  I  am  dead  to  another,**  i,  e.  the 

Christian  doi'trine  has  occasioned  me  to  cast  aside  the  Mosaic  reli¬ 
gion.  "I**  Oiy  trfft.  Here  the  Apostle  indicates  the  intent  with 
which  1h^  had  rejectcnl  the  law.  The  consequence,  or  result  of  it 
(he  says)  was,  i)»al  lie  **  lived  unto  God  ;**  which  signifies.  Hied  to 
ike  htmour  and  this  by  the  observance  of  11  is  religion.  So 

ver.  {ii»  iv  Tbt  eiov  rov  0««C.  Now  the  Jews  lived  not  unto 
God  in  this  sense,  hut  unto  themselves,  by  persisting  in  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  law  by  which  Uiey  gratified  themselves,  rather  than  pleased 
God  ;  a  law ,  too,  which  far  less  promoted  the  glory  of  God.  Here 
Borger  aptly  compares  Dionys.  Hal.  L.  3,  17,  oxx*  %vet0>U 

tfiyuei,  crs»ii  r«,  <!’  icou  a>iv  Tii(  ipv;  ytvfAni  itan" 

In  whatever  way  this  enigmatical  sentence  may  have  been 
toitured  by  the  commentators  to  whom  Mi*.  UIooinHeld  refersi 
he  has  not  provcnl  himself  to  lie  an  Gulipus  by  tbo  solution 
which  he  has  fumishiHL  Law,  put  absolutely,  neirr  signifies  the 
Christian  religiofi.  The  refi^^rences  of  Rosen  in  uller  and  Bqrger 
arc  of  no  avail  in  support  of  the  meaning  adduced.  No  one 
dcnit*s  that  tl»c  law  of  the  S^iirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus’* 

ihe  law  of  Christ,”  and  similar  combinations,  denote  the  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  In  such  passages,  the  sense  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  bot  it  is,  in  all  of  them,  defined  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  qualify  ing  words.,  and  is  not  contained  in  the  qualified  term 
ilsi’lf.  We  perceive  trot  any  perplexity  of  meaning  in  tlie  pas¬ 
sage  :  voVoi/  and  vo^jm  are  to  be  referrt'd  to  the  same  object,  and 
the  use  of  the  same  terms  in  the  reasonings  of  the  Apostle  in 
(he  iiid  and  viifh  chapters  of  the  E^ustle  to  the  Romans,  sup¬ 
plies  the  principle  of  inteipretation  in  the  present  example* 
**  By  the  luw  vo/tici/)  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.**  Chap,  iii,  SO. 
**  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law,  ro/uct/)  chap.  vii.  7* 
We  must  then  conclude  with  Doddridge,  after  Calvin,  that  the 
sense  intended  by  the  *  eoigmalical  sentence’  before  us,  is  this: 
*  Through  the  law,  as  the  means  of  my  becoming  iicquaiuteil 
with  my  Biiiiul  state,  1  am  now  dead  to  the  law,  liaviiig  abaii* 
doned  all  my  hofies  of  being  justified  by  it.’  Mr,  Bloomfield 
renders  Lphes.  iiL  G,  itk  Tay  tyrnyyihiyu^  *  through  the  iiisirU'* 
mentality’  of  tiie  Gospel.’ 

il  Timothy,  iv.  10,  ©$  ryrrw  MfUtwtyt,  *  Tills  li  well  ex¬ 

plained  by  Tiieiiph}^.,  woula  have  all  men  he  saved and  hy 
Benson,  is  disposed  to  be  the  baviour,"  Ac/  ^ 

As  these  expresaions  are  immedialefy  followed  by  the  qfordi 
yuthitrxa  Tricrrm^  ‘  especlHlIy  believers,’  they  would  se^  Ki 
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re4|uirc  anoUier  M^nnc  than  cither  of  the  preceding  interpret 
UUons.  ^^clileusner  explains^  *  qui  eU  nnetor  felicitatn  omnium 
kominum^  maxi  me  veto  Christ  ianomm*  And  so  lXM)dridge» 

*  Preserver  of  all  men  by  hia  providence.®  This  sense  seems 
best  to  accord  with  tlic  connection. 

Titus,  iii.  8.  ▼•0^  i  *  A  fre«|v6nt  fbmiula  introductory  of 

some  iinportant  truth.  has  the  deponent  sense  ttHirmi  as  in 

1  Tim.  i.  7.  Heinr.  would  siibaud  mKoUrrm;  et*  The  construc¬ 
tion  is:  T»a  d  vrTt0-rii'K^i(  Off  ir^ierrtichckh  nm>JStf  ; 

where  oi  is  a  periphrasis  for  ol  v»<rro«,  Christians*  By  nmXm 

some,  as  Grot,  and  Lc  Clerc,  would  understand,  their  honest 
calliogs  and  trades.  And  this  were  indeed  a  precept  not  unworthy 
of  the  Apostle,  and  of  which  he  fhrnishes  the  examfyfe :  yet,  as  l>eing 
engraved  on  a  passage  in  which  the  benefits  of  redemption  arc  en¬ 
larged  on,  it  seems  not  sufficiently  elevated.  Preferable  Is  the  inter- 

J)retation  of  the  ancient  commentators  and  some  moderns,  xcorks  of 
tenevoirnce*  But  even  that  soems  too  limited  a  sense.  The  common 
interpretation  by  which  it  is  extended  to  good  works  of  every  kind^  is 
far  more  natural,  and  worthy  of  the  Apostle ;  and  is  support cM  by 
what  follows:  for,  in  the  pursuit  of  curious  speentofions  and  scho¬ 
lastic  suhtilties,  unconnected  with  the  main  articles  of  our  faith,  and 
the  common  rules  of  human  duty,  practice  is  too  oBen  neglected.* 

Tlie  common  interpretation  is  eviclontly  the  pro|>€r  one. 
Mr.  Bloomfield's  note,  however,  gives  the  rea<ler  no  assistance 
ill  respect  to  the  most  im|H)rtaiil  explication  of  the  passage,  dc- 
iH'iulcnton  the  construction  of  the  particle  oo,  w  hich  we  tliink 
lias  bcim  1101111x11x1  by  some  comuientators,  and  misinterpreted 
by  others.  Macknight  renders,  *  I  command  thee  strongly  to 
adirni  that  they  who  have  believcxi  in  God  sliould  take  care  to 
proniiXc  goixl  works.*  Doddrtd^  has  given  another  sense  of 
the  words,  which  we  afiprove  as  Uie  correct  one.  *  I  will  that 
*  thou  aflirni  constantly  the  distinguishing  principles  of  the 
*  Gos|>el,  that  so  {iwa^  to  (he  end  that)  they  who  have  believed 
*  ill  Cknl  may  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.*  The  prin- 
cipli*s  were  to  be  inculcutcxi  as  the  means  of  producing  good 
works.  Of  the  religion  of  Christ,  uo  better  account  can  be 
given,  than  that  it  consists  of  priiKiples  of  truth  sanctifying  the 
heart  and  life  of  man:  and  the  exhibition  and  inculcation  of 
these  principles  form  the  business  of  Christian  teachers. 

Verse  10.  ivCrr'rtf  itrra  mlait  «»*  ^ivrrpav  mOiff-Iaf  rraLfa4Tn\ 

*  By  the  asaociation  of  ideas,  the  mention  of  Jrholous  questions  and 
ewrioms  snbtdtks^  led  to  that  of  the  heresies  and  schisms  which  they 
teml  to  generate.  On  this  word  wl^rr,  as  wdl  as  there  has 

been  much,  though  perhaps  needless,  discussion.  It  may  be  suf- 
tk'ient  to  observe,  that,  tliough  a  vox  media,  yet,  in  the  ecciesiastical 
souse,  stgmfii*s  one  uho  takes  up  any  doctrine  or  doctrines  in 
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oftpoiiHon  to  the  f\tni)amenttl  truthi  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
that  a  9ckiim  it  a  sofvaration  from  tlie  rest  of  Chrittiant,  on  account 
ol'tliete  It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  more  on  the  subject; 

but  Uiis  is  not  the  place  to  treat  on  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  iniodi 
that  the  .\postlc  here  especially  adverts  to  Judaizert* 

Uut  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  business  was  with  the  Scriptural  use  of 
the  terms,  for  a  correct  account  of  which  the  reader  will  consult 
the  preceding  note  in  vain.  On  sercrnl  occasions,  we  have'oh- 
scTved  with  picnsure  the  intimations  which  the  Author  gives  of 
the  difference  between  modern  and  primitive  usages,  and  tlie 
cautions  which  he  suggests  against  confouiuling  tiic  one  with 
the  other;  but  the  remark  and  caution  are  sometimes  withheld 
in  cases  in  which  they  are  mast  cs|Kcially  necessary.  The  ec¬ 
clesiastical  language  of  the  subsequent  times  is  widely  different 
from  the  primitive  usage. 

*  Heh.  xiii.  7*  Mvii^ovnWri  rUf  iryovfAntn  ifAtif,  Tho  Apostle  exhorts 
thorn  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  and  those  who 
have  furthered  tl^eir  Christian  instruction.  The  will  denote 

Chriiiiian  teachers  of  every  kind,  both  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Dea¬ 
cons.  See  Cuke  xxii.  Acts  xv.  *09  -‘•vtaxhf^ 

“  Surveying,  attentively  considering  the  end  and  result  of  whose  con¬ 
duct,  imitate  their  faith.’*  The  a««  is  intensive  ;  for  the  term  (as 
'Pheoph.  observes)  contains  a  metaphor  taken  from  paintinf^f  in  whicli 
the  pupils  steadily  survey  the  archetype  of  their  master. 
manner  of  life^  conduct*  See  Theophyl.  voXinta;.  Compare  1  Tim. 
iv.  12.  James  iii.  12.  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  and  18.  So  Job  iv.  19*  b 
avft/TTfo^r.  And  so  not  unfrequently  rn  the  classical  writers.  TiXof 
denotes  the  result^  namely,  the  being  liberated  from  the  evils  of  this 
world,  and  received  to  the  fruition  of  the  joys  of  another  and  a  bet¬ 
ter,  In  the  next  words  ^^0^1  rir?  xlcriu  the  Apostle  adverts  to  that 
principle  which  would  enable  them  to  show  such  examples  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  of  virtue.  See  Theophyl.  viii.  8. ’Inrou;  X^i0~rb*—al«h«ir.  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Slade,  that  these  words  are  to  be  rderred  both  to 
the  preceding  and  the  following  verses,  and  to  be  understood  of  the 
nature  and  ol^cct  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrinei  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  This"  is  supported  by  the  expositions  of  the  ancient  Coro- 
numtators.  See  Theoph.  It  is  observed  by  Hosenro.  that  tlte  formula 
cnfMtpof  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Susn-CJ  at  Exod,  v. 

14*.  uti  oliwif  ita  et  nunc.  Compare  Geo.  xxxi.  2.  and  Sir.  xxxviit.  i#.* 

There  is  incorrectness  in  these  notes,  and  Uie  inforiUMtioii 
they  profess  to  furnish,  is  fur  from  autisfactory.  Deacuna  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  a  case  which  is  Hinited  to  spiritual 
.pastors;  and  tl»e  distiuctloii  which  Mr.  UlooiiiBehl  supposas 
hetwA'i'u  Bisbo}>s  and  Presbyters,  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
writer  of  the  E}>lsties.  The  reiereoce  is  evidently  to  deceanail 
pasiors.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  bad  already  suHcreil  a 
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▼ioietU  deiithy  and  othen  who  hod  been  the  instriictort  and  npi- 
ricuni  guides  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  had  ceased  from  their 
labours.  Tlic  word  used  in  relation  to  these  teachers,  is  hot 
rihof^  but  which  is  more  determinate,  and  denotes  the 

going  out  of  life,  their  deparinre  by  death.  The  eighth  verse, 
though  probably  suggested  by  the  antecedent  sentiment,  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  independent  proposition. 

We  should  cet  lulnly  have  imagined  that,  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Go»pel,  the  evidences  afturded  by  the  writings 
of  its  inspired  teachers  must  he,  in  numlier  as  well  as  in  value, 
fufiicient;  and  we  would  rather  see  a  position  supported  by  a 
few  decisive  pi  oofs,  than  attemptetl  to  be  sustained  by  many 
weak  presumptions.  Wc  should  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be 
able  to  accord  with  Mr.  Bloom  held  in  every  instance  in  whieli 
he  might  be  disposetl  to  censure  the  forbearance  of  some  theo¬ 
logical  writers,  in  not  pressing  into  their  service  passages  wliich 
many  would  rashly  urge  in  proof  of  some  particular  doctrine; 
hilt  at  the  same  time  we  think,  as  he  does,  that  when  Commen¬ 
tators  admit  certain  doctrines  in  a  general  way,  and  yet  can 
scarcely  ever  find  them  in  any  specific  passage,  their  profession 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  wpiivocal.  He  refers  (vol.  VIII.  p.  10.) 
to  the  case  of  Macknight,  ‘  who,  though  he  always  continued 

•  in  the  profession  of  Calvinism,  yet  hardly  any  where  espouses 

*  those  jiecnliar  interpretations  on  whicli  Calvinism  is  founded.’ 
We  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  give  tip  Macknight 
to  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  censure.  But  is  he  not  aware  that  the 
creed  to  w  hich,  in  the  articles  of  his  own  Church,  he  has  sub¬ 
scribed,  is  essentially  Calvinistic  in  the  article  of  predestina¬ 
tion?  Now  of  Mr.  Bloomfield  wc  must  say,  not  that  he  hardly 
nnvwlierc  espt)uses  those  peculiar  interpretations  on  which  Cal¬ 
vinism  is  founded,  but  that  he  opposes  those  interpretations  on 
nil  occasions  which  afford  him  the  opportunity.  On  other 
|>oints  indml,  his  true  churchmanship  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Biiptisinal  Regeneration  is  the  doctrine  avowed  and  inculcated 
by  his  church;  and  we  find  Mr.  B.  asserting,  that  the  rile  of 
baptiMn,  duly  administered,  constitutes  the  justification  of  man 
with  GihI.  But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  we  think  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  In  the  example  with 
which  he  has  connected  his  remarks  and  his  regret,  that  so 
many  supports  of  our  faith  are  abandoned  witli  an  inconsider- 
ateuess  that  contemplates  our  stores  as  inexhaustible.  He  np- 
plamls  the  courage  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  for  making  such 
a  stand  against  the  whole  phalanx  of  verbal  critics,  in  main- 
tniniug  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7.  ‘as  has  made  even  the 
‘  mo>t  dt‘cide<l  and  able  sup|X)rter8  of  the  new  opinion  pause, 
‘  and  others  sing  their  paiin^ta^*  and  he  presents  his  humble 
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natt  of  |>rai»e  for  the  cAorts  of  the  venerable  prtlote.  But  of 
whnt  value  these  efforts  are  in  the  estimation  of  even  Mr. 
Bloomheld,  his  readers  may  learn  from  his  oa’n  reconieil  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  We  really  expected,  after  reading  the  pas¬ 
sage  referred  to  (vol.  Vlll.  pp.  10,  11.),  and  finding  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  sentiments  at  77(5,  that  Mr.  B.  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend,  as  an  undoubted  porticMi  of  the  autograph  of 
the  Apostle,  the  controverteil  passage;  but,  to  our  surprise,  the 
conclusion  which  we  find  the  learned  Annotator  adopting,  Is, 
that  *  it  appears  probabU*  that  the  passage  is  genuine  I  And 
then  follows  the  opinion,  as  part  of  the  critical  creed  to  which 
Mr.  B.  is  ready  to  subscribe,  that  the  passage,  if  genuine,  will 
not  dei'idedly  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  moreover, 
that  by  far  too  much  anxiety  about  the  determination  of  the 
critical  question  as  to  its  authenticity,  ha^  been  felt  and  express¬ 
ed  by  the  Orthodox  in  general.  Now,  delightful  and  consoling 
as  it  may  be  to  the  wearied  mind  of  the  laborious  critic  to  be 
applauded  by  a  brother,  landatus  a  laudato  u/ro,  the  Bishop  of 
^lisbury  will  not,  we  imagine,  very  cordially  thank  Mr. 
Bloomfield  for  this  compliment  to  his  prowess,  accompanied 
with  such  a  drawback  as  leaves  the  value  of  his  labours  very 
questionable. 


Art.  V.  Tkr  \aval  Battles  qf  Great  Britain^  the  Accession  of 
the  illustrious  House  Hanover  to  the  Throne^  to  the  Battle  of 
Savarin ;  renewed  by  Charles  Ekins,  Hear  Admiral,  C.H. 
C.W.N.  Quarto.  ’  Second  Edition.  Price  2/.  2.f.  pp.  385. 
London  1828. 

^^HIS  volume,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  title-page,  ' 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  naval  history  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  work  that  is  yet  wanting  to  our  literature,  and  that 
would,  if  ably  executed,  bring  to  its  author  both  reputation 
and  proftt.  Such  an  enteqirise,  however,  to  l>c  efiicienily  per¬ 
formed,  would  demand  boUi  professional  skill  and  extensive 
research  :  it  is  Impossible  cfitber  to  comprehend,  or  to  describe 
with  clearness  the  complication  of  naval  inunauvref,  without 
a  fair  portion  of  tiie  first;  while  tlie  second  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  anraTcJling  of  many  an  intertwisted  series  of  |H>- 
litical,  [personal,  and  tactical  difficulties.  In  the  absence  of 
more  comprebeosive  investigations  we  must  be  grateful  tor  con¬ 
tributions  on  a  limited  scale;  and  we  have  much  gratification  In 
recommending  the  publication  on  our  table,  os  containing  many 
valuable  elucidatioos  of  a  most  im|)ortant  and  embarrassing 
suf^ect.  Not  that  Admiral  Ekins  has  altogether  esoa|>cd  or 
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niafiiercd  ibe  obvious  difficulty  that  uiust  accompany  every  nN 
ttonpt  to  make  a  technical  investigation  generally  intelligible. 
There  is  a  rather  troublesome  vagueness  in  some  of  his  cle* 
scrifnioiift  and  reasonings ;  while  his  }>cculinr  method  of  com* 
municating  the  ^c^ults  of  his  inquiries  among  his  professional 
rrit'iuls,  gives  an  air  of  confusion  to  the  entire  aj  rangeiaentf 
that  is  by  no  means  nlcasant  in  a  cursory  perusal.  A  little 
effort  of  attention  will,  however,  enable  the  reader  to  oven* 
come  these  lets  and  hindrances,  and  he  w  ill  find  the  effort  well 
i'i|)uid  ity  the  advantages  derived  from  a  studious  and  consccu* 
live  exHUlinatiun  of  the  details  and  discussions  contained  in  the 
present  nwntoir. 

'Fhe  celebrated  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,  by  Clerk  of  Eldin, 

not  only  one  of  the  most  simple  and  interesting  luMiks  in 
existence,  but  may  be.  taken  as  a  most  extraordinary  combi* 
nation  of  profound  discussion,  with  cUuir  and  satisfactory  in* 
ference  and  c'X|H)sition.  The  most  supeificial  examiner  may 
follow  out  his  reasonings,  and  apply  them  to  his  diagrams  and 
demonstrations;  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  we  are  indebted  to  bishkill'ul  statements  and  definitions  for 
the  di'cisive  character  which  has  attended  our  naval*  victories 
since  lloilney’s  brllUant  achievement  in  April  178^  Concern¬ 
ing  the  s|Kxific  manccuvrc  which  led  to  the  triumphant  issue 
of  that  contest,  it  does,  however,  excmlingly  doubtful, 

whether  the  gallant  admiral  himself  originated  the  system  of 
*  cutting  the  enemy's  line,’  whether  he  derived  it  from  the  com* 
munications  of  Mr.  Clerk,  whether  it  was  any  tiling  more  than 
the  revival  of  an  old  and  forgotten  practice,  or  whether  it  w  as 
not,  after  all,  the  boUl  niul  spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  captain 
of  the  fleet.  Sir  Cliarles  Douglas.  That  Clerk  invented  and 
workc'd  out  the  scheme  by  an  able  and  patient  induction,  there 
can  be  i\o  question ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  it  was  so  far 
adoptixl  by  Rodney  as  to  have  suggested  its  use  on  the  12tli 
of  April.  If  the  ibliowing  statement  be  correct,  the  credit  of 
its  practical  introductiou  is  due  neither  to  the  admiral  nor  to 
the  theorist. 

•  Of  the  character  and  talents  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  then  ca|>- 
tain  of  the  fieel,  the  scnrice  at  large  cannot  he  ignorant ;  yet  it  may 
ntH  be  generally  koowTi,  that  to  him,  by  passing  through  the  enemy  « 
line,  are  we  indebted  for  the  fortunate  result  of  that  day.  Lord  R(^- 
ney  bad  at  first  opposed  it,  by  directing  the  helm  to  be  put  to  star^ 
boards  when  Sii  C.  Douglas  had  ordered  it  to  be  put  a^ort  ;’*  and 
the  master,  seeing  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from  this  differ* 
cncc  of  opinion,  caused  the  helm  to  be  kept  a^mid^ships  ;  and.  soon 
aficr.  Sir  C.  Douglas  uixing  it  a  second  lime,  the  Cluu  said,  “  Then 
do  it  os  you  please.”  Tnc  fault  was  io  not  ddng  more  aAcrwards. 
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*  Sir  Charkt  Douglas  was  tbo  first  man  who  propotcd  and  fitted 
locks  to  tlio  cannon  of  his  majestjr's  ships.* 

A  curious  instance  of  Rodney’s  coolness  in  figlitf  it  given  by 
Admiral  Eklns. 

‘  In  the  mHidle  of  the  battle,  being  very  thirsty,  he  directed  one 
of  his  little  attendants  to  mix  him  some  lemonade ;  the  boy  observe 
ing  a  lime  and  a  knife,  black  from  former  use,  upon  a  table  in  the 
alter -cabin,  immediately  prococdeil  to  comply,  and  having  made  it, 
but  being  without  a  spoon,  stirred  it  with  the  knife.  **  (niild,"  s^id 
Lord  Kt^neVt  **  that  may  do  very  well  for  a  midshipman’s  berth,  but 
not  for  an  admiral ;  drink  it  yourself,  and  go  and  call  my  steward  to 
me.”  ’ 

The  present  volume  seems  to  have  l)€en  intendeil  as  a 
kind  of  corrective  supplement  to  Mr.  Clerk’s  &say,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  details  more  completely  nautical.  That  intelli¬ 
gent  writer,  though  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  make  himself 
master  of  his  subject,  was  no  seaman ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable,  that  occasional  errors  may  have  found  their 
way  into  a  work  of  which  the  accuracy  so  much  depends  on 
practical  knowUxige.  In  tliis  view,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 

*  Essay,’  the  commentary  of  Admiral  Ekins  will  be  found  of 
great  utility:  wc  sliall  not,  however,  deal  with  it  in  tiie  way  of 
analysis,  since  it  has  been  some  time  before  the  public  eye, 
though  the  present  edition  exhibits  many  improvements.  A 
few  addition^  observations,  with  an  illustrative  extract  or  two^ 
will  sufiRce  to  shew  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

The  memorable  l>atlle  in  which  Sir  Etlward  Hawke,  notwith¬ 
standing  tempestuous  weather  and  the  perils  of  an  unknown  and 
intricate  navigation,  drove  the  French  fleet  partly  on  shore  and 
partly  into  the  river  V^ilaine,  is  marked  as  one  .of  our  *  best 

*  managed  naval  exploits.’  It  was  in  this  engagement,  that  a 
fearful  Ulusiration  of’  the  consequences  of  bad  seamanship  oc¬ 
curred,  as  related  in  the  late  Admiral  Patton’s  Strictures  on 
Naval  Disciplime,  *  In  the  action  with  Mons.  Conflans,  In 

*  1739,  the  Thcs4e  and  Superbe,  of  seventy-four  guns  each, 

*  were  sunk,  entirely  by  a  want  of  dexterity  in  hauling  in  the 

*  guns,  and  letting  down  the  parts  of  the  lower  deck  ;  by  which, 

*  not  only  the  ships,  but  about  1500  men,  perished  in  a  few 

*  minutes.  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  this  disaster,  which 
^  has,  in  many  accounts  of  the  action,  been  erroneously  ot- 

*  tributed  to  t^  fire  of  the  British  fleet,  but  was  evidently  the 

*  effect  of  a  squad  of’  wind ;  which,  but  for  the  dexterity  and 

*  alertness  of  our  seamen,  must  also  have  been  fatal  to  some  of 
^  Admiral  Hawke’s  shi|is.  In  this  instanoe,  tlic  couscijtiaiKse  of 
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•  a  deficiency  of  seamanship  was  the  complete  destmetion  of 
«  two  capital  ships/  It  is  as  singular  a  proof  of  the  want  of 
discipline  in  other  quarters,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  when 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  a  captain  near  the  lop  of  the  list, 
would  have  passed  him  over,  or  in  cant  phrase  t/etlmvrd  him, 
in  a  promotion  of  flag-officers,  but  for  the  interference  of  l^>s- 
cawen. 

On  the  genera!  subject  of  navy  discipline,  we  are  glad  to  sec 
tlial  the  severe  lessons  of  the  last  American  war,  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  here  admitted,  that  when  that  contest 
l)egiin,  our  fleet  was  in  a  w'retched  state  in  this  res|)ect ;  and  the 
following  statement  is  given,  on  the  authority  of  an  *  officer  of 
‘  acknowledged  ability  and  enterprise/  to  shew  liow  much  may 
be  done  in  a  short  lime  by  skill  aful  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
commander. 

‘  To  shew  how  much  may  l>e  made  of  any  set  of  men  ;  a  crew  con¬ 
sisting  of  l  l-S,  made  up  principally  of  foreigners,  seven  presseil  men, 
three  of  whom  were  Americans,  being  tlie  only  good  men  in  the 
ship,  were  in  six  months  rendered  every  thing  that  could  be  wished 
for  in  a  gallant  ship*s  com|>any.  The  same  men  who,  six  weeks  after 
the  ship  was  commissioned,  decliiiiHl  to  volunteer  the  cutting  out  of 
a  gun-boat,  in  six  months  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner  ;  and 
those  who  had  before  refused  to  come  forwant,  were  seen  to  insist 
upon  returning  under  a  heavy  fire,  to  a  vessel  they  had  left  burning, 
because  they  had  forgotten  to  haul  down  the  French  flag;  and  they 
did  go  hack,  and*  hoisted  a  blue  jacket  over  the  enemy  s  colours ! 
Upon  leaving  England,  we  had  only  two  men  in  the  ship  who  had 
ever  steered  with  a  wheel ;  and  1  am  satisfied  that  a  brig  w  ell  manned 
would  have  taken  us.  In  the  Archipelago,  we  fell  in  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ship  (before  the  war  with  that  power)  one  night,  and  in  going 
alongside  of  her,  a  gun  went  off  by  accident ;  the  broadside  followed : 
we  were  so  close,  I  concluded  we  must  have  cut  her  to  pieces ;  what 
was  my  surprise  when  1  found  not  a  rope-yam  had  been  touched ! 
We  had  be^  manned  at  this  time  about  a  month,  and  this  affair  was 
the  first  tiling  that  opened  my  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  guns ;  and  I  hope  1  have  never  lost  sight  of 
It  since. 

*  Such  had  been  the  education  and  experience  of  this  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  people,  ibat,  by  the  constant  exertions  and  example  of  their 
captain  and  officers,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months,  upon  tlie  appoint* 
laenc  of  another  captain,  he  declared  **  he  had  never  seen  anything 
like  them  at  the  guns.”  * 

Some  interesting,  and  to  us  novel,  particulars  occur  respect¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  We  had  always*  supposed  that  the 
plau  for  doubling  the  French  line,  by  passing  within  side,  had 
been  Nelsoa^s  own  devising,  and  that  it  contributed  to  the  vie- 
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tivry  by  taking  the  enemy  on  their  tinprepaml  It  U  here 

expre^ssly  nfhrmefi,  tlmt  the  entire  crethl  of  thin  niniuruvre  i* 
due  to  Sir  Thomas  Foley. 

A  considerable  number  of  diagrams  nild  to  the  interest  nnd 
clearness  of  the  statements.  An  An|>endix  contaitts  sngees- 
tions  ik>r  moving  ships  in  a  calm,  and  for  supplying  boarding 
parties  with  light  defensive  armour. 


Art.  AT.  A  Bri^  llUtory  of  the  Life  ond  Labours  of  the  Ret*  T. 
CharUs^  A^R,^  latr  of  BaU^  MerionHhshire*  Hy  the  Uev.  E<h 
ward  Morgan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Syston  and  Ratclifte  on  the  Wreke, 
drc.  l2mo.  pp.  S94.  Price  6t.  l^ondon,  182S. 

IN  onr  last  \nmlw,  we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  claims 
of  the  Irish  nnd  their  proscribetl  langtt:igi\  The  present 
volume  has  served  to  remind  us  how  very  neatly  similar,  not 
long  ago,  was  the  case  of  the  Welsh.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years 
since  the  brst  attempt  was  made  to  ci'cct  schools  on  an  ex«^ 
tensive  scale,  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  the  principnU. 
ity  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Before  that  time,  the  wltole 
countiyr  is  stated  to  have  b^n  in  a  wool  deplorable  state  as  to 
the  means  of  religious  knowledge.  ITie  Rev.  Griftith  Jones,  a 
clergj’man  of  the  Establishment,  about  the  year  1730,  by  his 
personal  exertions,  instituted  no  fewer  than  2C)6  schools,  in 
which  the  mysteries  of  llte  battledore  were  unfolded,  although 
the  want  of  elemcntaxy  books  rendered  the  instruction  .very  ue- 
f^tivc.  A  pious  lady  bequeathed  10  000/.,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  Um'  perpetuation  of  these  schools ;  but  her 
executrix,  a  niece,  disputed  the  validity  of  the  bequest,  in  con« 
sequence  of  which  it  w  as  thrown  into  Chancery,  where  the  mat¬ 
ter  rested  for  thirty  yrar^,  A  decree  was  at  length  obtained  in 
favour  of  the  charity ;  but  in  the  mean  rime,  Mr,  Jones’s  schools 
had  been  destroj^ed,  a  generation  had  passed  awny,  nnd  the 
country  had  gradually  relapsed  into  the  same  state  in  whicli 
Mr.  .lones  had  found  it.  To  Mr.  Charles,  North  Wales  is  in¬ 
debted  ibr  the  plan  of  drculallog  schools,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Sunday  schools  aad  aduU  schools  subsequently  es- 
tabiished.  He  bc^gan,  is  the  year  1765,  with  one  itiiieraiil 
teacher  and  reader.  As  his  futnis  increased,  they  were  multi¬ 
plied  to  twenty.  Some  of  the  first  teachers,  Mr*  Charles  was 
obliged  to  instruct  himself.  All  the  income  derived  from  his 
cha|)el,  he  devoted  to  their  support,  being  himself  maintained 
entirely  by  the  industiy  of  bis  wife^ 

**  1  ^ny  every  teacAier/  he  aays,  to  a  let  Ur  to  a  friead,  *  £i§  fMS 
annum.  They  coutinue  half  a  year  or  three  quarters  in  a  place  |  and 
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llien  tboy  arc  rcmovctl  to  another.  Three  quartern  of  a  yonr  are 
fouml  fully  sufficient  to  teach  our  children  to  read  their  well 

in  the  Welhh  lanpunge.  1  vi?«it  tho  schools  niyself  and  cntt'chlsc 
them  publicly.  1  Haro  the  unspcakaldc  satisfaction  to  see  the  gene¬ 
ral  aspect  of  the  country  most  amazingly  changed.*  p. 

In  1789,  the  Stinday  schools  began  to  he  systenintienlly  in** 
stituteti.  They '^’cre  first  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  (*hnrle<,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  ‘  'Phe  interest  ho  took  in  llu*se 
‘  schooijs’  says  his  Biographer,  ‘  was  very  great. 

‘  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  examining  and  catechising  the  chil¬ 
dren.  lie  p^wsessed,  in  a  high  decree,  that  tenderness  and  sympathy 
for  them,  nhich  aj)peared  so  eminent  in  Onr  Savionr.  Mis  fnmi- 
liarity  took  away  every  restraint,  and  his  condeseension  kindness 
engaged  their  tenderest  feelings,  lie  seemed  never  to  enjoy  himself 
so  much  as  when  he  was  surrounded  with  children.  Aff«*rtion  gene¬ 
rates  otfection.  'I'hry  loved  him  as  he  loved  them.  The  schools 
being  the  very  delight  of  his  heart,  and  being- means,  in  his  view,  of 
doing  immense  gooil,  he  was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
their  estahlishment.  His  endeavours  were  crowned  with  amazing 
sticc*ess.  What  soon  herame  peculiar  in  thi'se  schools,  was  the  at- 
temUnce  of  ndufts.  (',roim  up  people  nttendeil  as  seholtirs‘.  The 
children  having  hi'on  taught  not  only  to  rea<l,  hut  to  understand  in  a 
meosun*  the  doctrines  of  the  gospd,  those  grown  into  maturity  felt 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance.  >Iany  parents  came  and  submitted  to 
l>e  taught.*  p.  2S7. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Charles  had  to  enconnter  a  strong  and 
almost  universal  prejudice  against  teaching  the  children  to  re.ad 
Welsh  ^r$t ;  from  the  mistaken  assumption,  that  they  coiilil 
not  learn  Engiisli  so  well  afterwards,  and  that,  if  they  couhl 
read  English,  they  would  soon  of  themselves  learn  to  re.ail 
Welsh.  TIu'se  ulle  and  groundless  conceits  have  been,  in 
Wales,  completely  pul  down  by  the  unauswerabie  argument  of 
e\f)eriencc.  The  ibilowing  cuusideiations  in  support  of  the 
expediency  of  beginning  with  teaching  young  children  to  read 
the  language  tliey  generally  speak  and  best  understand, — if  to 
import  religious  knowleiige  be  our  primary  i»bject, — arc  ^o  for¬ 
cible  in  themselves,  and  so  applicable  to  ail  similar  cases,  tliat 
they  deserve  peculiarly  to  be  brought  under  the  uUention  of  the 
Chriaiian  public. 

***  I .  The  time  uecessory  to  leacii  them  to  rend  the  bihle  in  their 
V€*r7iacuiar  language  is  so  s/iort,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  general, 
tliot  it  is  a  great  pity  not  to  give  tlieiii  tlie  key  iintuedialely  which 
unlocks  all  the  doors,  and  lays  open  all  the  divine  treasures  before 
them.  Teaching  them  English  requires  two  or  thr%*e  years*  time, 
during  which  long  period,  Uiey  are  concerned  oiily  about  dry  terms, 
without  receiving  one  idea  for  their  iiiiproveiucnt. 
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*  •*  WrWi  wofflu  cfm^  t>ft  tln'tr  infrtwt  ro?ml§  ni  Ji0t>n  td 
they  run  r«nl  thcfn«  which  Jr  not  the  r<i!»c  wh^rt  they  nrc  tfiu|^ht  to 
read  a  Unurn^ffr  thc>’  do  not  understand* 

*  When  thw  cmn  read  WVIsh,  scriptfinti  frrmt  become  Intelll- 
gihlc  and  lamitiar  to  tbenK  so  at  to  enabYc  thtm  to  understand  the 
dw»conrse>  delivered  in  that  lanfruage,  wsed  generally  in  preaching 
fUrougli  Hh»  prmeipality ;  adnch  of  eonrwe  must  prove  more  Orodt- 
ahU*  ihwi  if  they  eoold  not  read  at  all,  or  could  only  read  Enffllah. 

*  **  4*.  Pnevious  instruction  in  thehr  native  lanfrtiage  lielps  tnem  to 
learn  V'nglish  ntt/rh  sooner,  instead  of  proving  in  any  degree  an  In- 
ronvenienry.  THn  I  bare  had  repeated  proofs  of,  and  can  con* 
hdently  voiw'h  tor  the  truth  nt'  it,  1  took  Inis  methml  in  Initmcflng 
my  own  chiidrerK  with  a  view-  of  convincing  the  country  of  the  fni* 
iAc\  of  th<  general  notion  which  prevailed  :  and  I  have  persuaded 
otInTh  to  follom  my  plan,  w’hich  without  one  exception  1ms  proved 
tilt  truth  of  what  1  coneeixxHi  to  he  really  the  case. 

•*  Having  acquired  new  ifims  by  reading  a  language  tl>ey  nnder- 
staiui,  cjnzUrmmi  naturally  prod»C€*d  to  st'ek  for  knowledge.  And 
Rfc  our  aiK'ient  lauguage  h*  very  di’ticient  in  the  means  of  instnirtion* 
ilicri  being  few  useful  boob*  printed  ia  it,  a  desire  to  learn  Kngiithi 
yea,  and  other  languages  also,  is  excited,  for  the  sake  id'  increasing 
Uuiir  stock  af  ideas,  and  adding  to  their  fund  of  kaowleiiffe.  I  can 
vouoi!  for  tiu  truth  of  it,  4hnt  ikfre  arr  fmrwfg  M  one  n^  raft  ntm 
read  LufilUk^  to  what  could  when  the  \^  elah  was  neglected.  Thff 
icnow’iedge  of  Engbsh  hocomes  necessary  from  the  treasures  contnined 
in  k.  Etigikh  hooka  are  now  gcnendly  called  for,  'I'here  are  nnw 
k  hundred  books,  1  am  aure,  for  everv  one  that  wns  in  the  country 
when  1  removed  from  England,  and  irst  became  resident  of  these 
parts  English  schenh  an^  es^erx’-w  here  called  for  ;  and  1  have  been 
obliged  to  send  woung  man  ta  fejtgiiali  schools,  to  be  trained' up  for 
English  teacliers.  tliai  I  m^ht  he  able  in  some  degree  to  answer  tba 
geiiiTul  ciemuud  for  tliem.  In  short,  the  whole  country  it  in  a  man- 
tier  emerging  from  u  state  of  great  igncRanoe  and  ferocious  barbarity 
tn  civilizatinn  and  pten^  and  thm  priBcIpally  by  the  means  of  Wclsn 
schoniK.  iiibles  without  end  are  called  for,  are  read  diligentlVf 
learned  out  heart,  and  aearchcsd  xmo  with  unwearied  assiduity  and 
crarc.  iiisteab  of  vam  amusooieiits,  danuog,  card-playing,  interludes, 
quarrtiliing.  and  bartiamaa  and  aaont  trmd  fightings,  wre  have  now 
pri^m  meetings,  our  cougrngBtiswf  are  crowded,  and  public  cuite- 
ciiitiitig  k  lieeouu  pieuaaui.,  iaadiar,  aad  prohtable.  One  great  immiui 
o;  tha  tiiesHeu  cliongt  hat  been  the  schools* 

'  **  f>.  IW  teacliiiig  Wehd)  itrsL,  wc  prove  to  them  ihai  tve  sr#  prim* 
cimhi  mnermed  about  th^  wait,  scmI  Uirrcrby  impress  their  luiiids 
will)  tilt  vast  inipurtaiict  of  acquorrag  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths, 
k  v  hicb  ttie  wu)  of  sau atiiuii«  werd^y  to  (iod  ana  man,  is  revealed  | 
v’tiurcai^  liui!  n\w>\  iiupurtant  fwaui  as  totally  out  ofaight  by  leaelniig 
LtieiL  Engiisi) ;  iur  tut  arqtaiwrussi  of  hfiglisli  is  cotiiutcisd  nii/y  wiln 
tueir  lempurui  cuuoenib,  miuek  they  may  never  wanti  as  they  insy, 
sf  :tu  mujortn  iiu,«uk  aa  iidaaicy*  fa  my  opinion,  in  the  eduiialinii 
w  ciiliareu.  h  is  uf  tut  utnaiat  tmpurUmtu^  in  the  first  plaee,  in  iiiii 
wresf  ttier  minch  w*ttii  a  mesmt  than,  they  are  caini44i*Aiss  for  anuihsr 
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worlJi  and  that  things  pertaining  to  their  eternal  felicity  t^rre/are 
of  inhnitely  greater  importance  to  them,  than  the  little  conceroa 
uhicii  belong  to  our  short  existence  here.  The  neglect  of  this  is,  I 
apprehend,  a  very  great  defect  in  the  education  of  children. —  What 
1  bavu  put  down,  is,  1  appreheiul,  equally  applicable  to  the  Irish  and 
the  highlanders,  as  to  the  Welsh/’  *  p.  S29 — S31. 

While  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  own  countrymen  ‘  of  the 
principality  lay  nearest  his  heart,  Mr.  Charles  felt  for  the  sister 
islunil  with  his  characteristic  warmth  of  benevolence.  In  the 
year  ISO?*  he  vi'^ited  Irelaiul,  nt  the  request  of  the  committee 
of  the  Miberniati  ISociely,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue, 
the  Rev.  J.  Hughes,  and  S.  Mills,  Esq.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  private  journal,  possess  at  this  time  a  peculiar 
interest. 

‘  “  //f7i(rrnav“~ Called  on  the  Rev.  P.  Roe,  and  met  the  Rev.  O.  C. 
of  Ross,  near  Waterford — both  evangelical,  zealous  atid  successful ; 
but  complained  heavily  of  the  increase  of  popery  in  Kilkenny  and  all 
the  adjacent  country.  The  Papists  have  a  great  school  here,  and  it  is 
the  principal  place  of  ordination.  The  Irish  is  frenerally  spoken, 
though  Englisli  is  by  most  understoml,  and  taught  in  the  schools. — 
(kNiipluints  everywhere  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists — The  carnal 
clergy  oppose  those  that  are  evangelical,  more  than  they  do  the 
Popish  priest.— At  Athy,  when  Mr.  Keilly  preached  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  the  I’opish  priest  stooil  at  the  end  of  the  lane  to  prevent  any 
of  his  people  to  go  and  hear.  Mr.  B.  preached  there  to  about  two 
dozen  pt*ople. — A  few  good  people,  though  very  few,  in  nil  these 
places. 

*  “  Clonmel,  ‘24  miles  from  Kilkenny. — All  the  country  spoke 
Irish  and  were  prineipally  Papists.— Assizes  just  over — nineteen 
tried,  mostly  for  murder, — We  spent  the  Sabbath  here — went  in  the 
morning  at  ten  to  the  Quakers’  meeting — all  silent, — nt  tw'clve  to  the 
Popisli  chapel  and  heard  an  Irish  sermon — the  congregation  very  at¬ 
tentive  and  about  .SO(K); — at  one  to  ehurch— congregation  about  200 
— the  sermon  as  usual. — Ten  Papists  to  one  Protestant. — They  spoke 
Irish  in  the  streets. 

‘  “  IVaterford,  Aug.  :1. —  Arrived  here  about  one,  after  a  pleasant 
ride  through  a  romantic  country — all  fpe'nking  Irish  and  many  Irish 
only — the  religion  generally  Catholic. —  Mr.  B.  addressed  in  the  even¬ 
ing  a  small  congregation  of  Independents  —nine  Catholics  to  one  Pro¬ 
testant  —  Religious  people  here,  as  everywhere  else,  in  some  degree 
infected  with  Sandemattianism, — Sacrament  every  Sunday — adroinii* 
tered  w  ithout  a  minister ;  they  spend  their  time  in  vain  {anglings,  in¬ 
stead  of  laying  tlieniselves  out  in  endeavours  to  spread  the  gospel  and 
save  smners  w  hicli  are  perishing  all  around  them.  > 

‘  “  Fermoy,  Aug.  4-  — A  pretty  town — the  country  mountainous— 
Irish  generally  spoken — very  few  Protestants  in  all  the  country— 
the  poor  inucli  neglected  and  very  ignorant.— -Went  into  a  school  on 
the  road— English  only  taught.  Very  few  can  read  Irish,  though' 
universally  spoken.  The  spirit  of  industry  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
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land  owners— land  lets  very  high— farms  at  rf4.  an  acre— field*  near 
towns  <£12.  and  •£'15.  an  acre.  Ketween  Clonmel  and  Carackaure 
they  have  long  leases,  and  farmers,  they  say,  have  the  land  tm  very 
moderate  rents. 

*  **  Cork^  Aug.  5. — In  my  way  from  Fermoy,  I  conversed  with  se¬ 

veral  poor  Irish,  found  them  zealous  Catholics,  not  able  to  read,  and 
very  ignorant.  When  1  told  them  that  I  was  a  Welshman,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  great  kindness  in  their  countenances.  I  asked  them,  whe¬ 
ther  they  loved  the  Welsh  more  than  the  English?  One  replied — 
“  Ten  thousand  times.'*  I  asked,  why  ?  “  The  Orangemen  swear,'* 

said  he,  **  that  they  will  fight  in  Irish  blood  to  their  knees,  their 
middle,  and  to  their  necks."  “  The  poor  Irish,"  he  added,  “  would 
join  the  French,  were  they  to  land  :  for  they  say,  it  cannot  be  worse : 
and  if  wc  die  fighting,  we  shall  go  to  a  blessed  place."— This  town 
contains  from  80,000  to  90,000. — The  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
church. — Hie  cause  very  low  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists. 

*  “  LmeriCf  Aug.  7* — The  country  from  Cork  wilder  than  what 
wc  had  before  seen. — Irish  spoken  throughout— o//  Catholics — the 
land  seemed  capable  of  great  improvement — the  soil  good,  for  the 
crops  were  everywhere  good. — This  is  a  large,  fine  built,  populous 
town,  situated  on  the  Shannon,  the  finest  river  in  the  British  Empire. 
— The  gospel  preached  in  the  church  by  J.  and  W.  Honre. — The 
people  generally  Catholics — profligate  in  their  manners.— On  Sunday 
we  went  at  ei^ht  to  the  Methodist  chapel — heard  an  indifferent  ser¬ 
mon  from  an  illiterate  man  from  Ist  John,  ii.  1 — scorned  an  honest 
man — much  shackled  by  the  Wesleyan  system  of  perfection  and  fall¬ 
ing  from  grace — congregation  about  200 — on  the  whole  attend ve.— 
Mr.  D.  preached  at  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting  house — served  by 
an  old  Socinian  minister  and  a  young  gay  fellow — both  cannot  keep 
up  a  congregation.  Were  it  not  for  the  bounty  allowed  to  Dissenters, 
the  meeting  must  have  been  shut  up  years  ago :  and  it  would  have 

been  as  well  if  it  had,  as  no  good  is  done. — M - and  J - ,  two 

evangelical  ministers,  met  us  at  the  Chancellor's  in  the  evening.— 
J - is  very  active  in  carrying  on  schools  over  the  country — assist¬ 

ed  by  W-^ — ,  Esq.  and  others  in  England — trains  up  schoolmasters 
— superintends  the  schools  himself. 

*  “  Gort,  Aug.  9. — We  came  through  Newport  from  Limerick- 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Irish  in  general.  There  is  a  church  and  a 
Popish  chapel  in  this  place— Protestants  very  few, — Popery  and  the 
Irish  language  always  go  together ;  when  the  one  is  spoken,  the 
other  prevails. 

‘  “  Tuam,  Aug.  10. — 32  miles  from  Gort — province  of  Con¬ 
naught — all' speak  Irish  and  are  Catholics— only  a  few  Protestants 
scattered  here  and  there,— more  irreligious,  if  possible,  than  the  Pa¬ 
pists — all  enveloped  in  darkness  and  superstition.— Schools  every¬ 
where  teach  English — none  learn  Irish. — The.  poor  in  their  cabins 
very  civil  and  communicative,  but  ifrnorant  of  the  bible  to  a  man — 
turned  into  a  few  of  them  in  every  place ;  their  ignorance  of  the  bible, 
the  only  source  of  real  and  permanent  comfort,  affected  me  much. 
They  have  been  sadly  neglected  indeed !  1  hope  the  time  is  drawing 
nigh  for  the  Lord  to  shew  them  merev.  The  earth  must  be  filled 
VoL.  XXX.  N.S.  SS 
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witli  the*  knowledge  of  the  Lord :  and  as  Ireland  iaa|>art  of  the  earth, 
it  musi  be  also  tilled  with  this  knowledge.  This  is  a  cheering  consi¬ 
deration  indei'd. — Ihe  clergy  riot  in  wealth  and  luxury,  unmindful 
of  their  duty.  The  priests  make  a  prey  of  the  people,  whom  they 
keep  io  ignorance  for  that  purpose.  The  Protestants  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  mind  earthly  things  ;  and  therefore  the  cause  of  (iod  is  ne¬ 
glected.  Mercy  or  judgement  must  produce  a  change,  and  that 
speedily. —  Pew  Protestants  at  Tuam —Methodists  have  preached 
here  for  thirty  years — hundrw'ds  of  Catholics  in  diti'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  the  preacher  told  us,  have  joined  them.  — Nothing  wanted 
but  zeal  and  piety  in  tlie  Protestants,  and  (iod’s  blessing,  to  effect 
their  conversion,  just  the  same  as  other  sinners. 

‘  “  Castlebar,  Aug.  1‘2 — The  Methodist  chapel  was  asked  forme, 
but  refusetl— the  Methodist^  are  few,  and  their  prejudices  run  high 
against  Calvinists,  owing  to  Walker’s  publications  against  them. — \Ve 
saw  a  mounUin  in  our  way  here,  called  Crouugh  Patrick  ;  from 
whence,  the  tradition  is,  St.  Patrick  beat  all  the  serpents  and  veno¬ 
mous  crculures  from  Ireland  into  the  sea.  A  hermit  dwells  on  this 
mountain,  who  is  a  half-witted  man  ;  and  thousands  dock  here  from 
all  parts  to  perform  sintions,  as  they  call  them, —  to  repeat  Ave-Marias 
and  I’utcr-Nosters,  walking  bure-footed  around  a  stone  or  heap  of 
stones.  The  hermit  directs  them  in  their  devotions,  for  which  he  is 
paid.  Kich  people  send  him  money,  and  he  performs  for  them.-— 
There  is  a  la  fee  in  (ialaway  to  whicli  thousands  resort  every  year,  to 
|KTform  religious  ceremonies  to  obUiin  a  blessing  on  their  cattle,  &c. 
They  oH’er  butter  to  it  l)y  throw  ing  large  lumps  into  it. — The  Metho¬ 
dists  are  considered  as  supplementary  to  Church  clergy.  They  par¬ 
take  of  the  sueraiDcnts  in  the  cliurch,  and  never  have  service  In  church 

time.  We  met  a  Mr.  St - at  Tuam,  a  sensible,  phiin,  open,  and, 

to  appearance,  a  good  man.  lie  complained  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
Calvinistic  clergy'  against  them,  but  not  with  bitterness.  The  devil 
is  very  busy  and  works  here  in  a  variety  of  ways  among  religious 
people  ;  and  this  is  one. — lie  tills  them  with  prejudices  against  one 
another,  and  keeps  among  them  a  disputing  spirit. — Irish  is  spoken 
all  over  this  country. — Cabins  much  improved  ns  w'e  draw  north  ; 
and  the  poor  not  so  dirty. — Catholic  superstition  reigns  uuiversully, 
ujul  prevails  in  all  the  country  we  have  hitherto  passed  through. 

*  “  Near  Castlebar  is  a  w  ell,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  fre¬ 
quented  certain  days  in  the  year  by  about  20,0()0  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  to  perform  stations.  We  saw  several  fourteen  miles  off, 
going  there  barefooted,  lu  their  distress  they  vow  pilgrimages  to 
this  well.  There  is  a  priest  to  direct  them  in  their  superstitious  de¬ 
votions,  for  which  he  is  paid. 

‘  “  Aug.  li. — Liist  night  we  lay  at  Tyber  Cyrry,  a  small 

village— two  of  us  lay  on  the  floor  and  slept  very  well — set  oft'  at  five 
— arrived  at  Sligo  by  nine. — 'fhe  country  hilly  all  the  way  from 
Castlebar  -the  country  still  Popish  — Irish  everywhere  generally 
spoken.  What  a  w  ildcrncss  for  cultivation  by  the  gospel !  Labour¬ 
ers  are  indeed  wanted.  May  the  Lord  send  theiii  speedily. — The 
sum  allow  ed  the  Dissenters  here  is  .t' 1 7 1000,  divided  by  Dr.  lUack — 
very  worthless  persons  generally  receive  it ;  it  has  encouraged  many 
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such  to  enter  the  ministry — Dined  to-day  with  a  Mr.  B.,  a  member 
of  the  Independent  chapel.  As  a  pn^of  of  the  baneful  eflects  of 
Walker’s  Sandeinanian  sentiments,  he  gave  us  a  melancholy  account 
of  his  son,  once  a  serious,  promising  young  mon,  but  now,  having  im¬ 
bibed  those  sentiments,  a  cause  of  great  grief  to  him.  He  never  joius 
in  family  prayer,  nor  in  public  worship,  though  he  goes  to  hear.  He 
has  refused  praying  with  the  sick  when  sent  for,  Tlicy  deem  it  a 
sin  to  join  unbelievers  in  any  act  of  religious  worship :  and  all  are 
unbelievers  who  are  not  of  ineir  way  of.  thinking.  They  are  in  the 
snares  of  the  devil,  thus  caught  at  his  will. 

‘  **  There  arc  twenty-four  {>arish<  s  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
without  one  Protestant  family, 

‘  “  Bell-Turbahf  (Cavan,)  Aug,  17* — English  is  more  talked  here 
than  in  the  country  we  luiveyet  travelled  through,  and  there  are  more 
Protestants. — Considerable  number  of  Sivaddlers  here  (Methodists) 
and  hold  quarterly  meetings, — Colones,  Many  Methodists  and  Catho¬ 
lics  here — no  other  parties  except  the  Churcli  of  England.  The 
common  people  speak  Irish;  and  the  priests  preach  in  Irish. — Mor- 
roghot  The  face  of  the  country  and  the  appearance  of  the  people 
are  much  improved  in  every  respect.  < 

‘  “  Aug.  19.  We  set  out  for  Dublin  throngh  Dunleer,  Dundalk, 
and  Droglieda.  The  people  in  general  through  the  country  speak 
Irish.  There  arc  a  few  Methodists  in  all  these  places:  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  mostly  Catholics,  especially  at  Droghtnia.  We  came  to 
Dublin  late  in  the  evening,  and  lodged  at  Judge  Kelly’s,  where  we 
were  very  kindly  received.” 

‘  Appended  to  Mr.  C.’s  journal  are  the  following  sentiments» 
which  explain  the  measures  he  thought  should  be  pursued  towards 
improving  the  religious  state  of  Ireland. 

*  “  I  am  of  opinion,  that  I'eligion  cannot  be  diffused  in  general 
among  the  Irish,  without  bibles  in  their  mvn  language,  and  schools  to 
teach  them  to*' read  Irish  ;  and  this  in  aid  of  gosp^  preaching  in  the 
Irish  language. — We  have  not  met  wMth  any  one  who  could  rctwl 
Irish.  There  arc  no  elementary  books  in  the  language.  Circulating 
charity  schools  might  do  wonders. — Many  parts  of  Wales  in  G. 
Jones’s  time  were  as  dark  as  Ireland.”  ’  pp.  310— 31b, 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  life  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  man,  was  the  share  whtcli  be  bad  in  originating  the 
formation  of  the  Bible  Society.  No  sooner  had  he  succet*cled 
in  establishing  his  circulating  schools,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  supplying  his  countrymen 
with  Welsh  Bibles.  But  at  that  time  of  day,  there  was  ns 
little  disposition  in  certain  quarters,  to  patroiiire  the  Welsh,  as 
the  Irish  Bible.  In  the  year  179‘J,  application  was  made  to 
the  Venerable  Society,  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Creaton,  to  print  an 
edition  of  10,000  Welsh  Bibles.  The  Society  was  reluctant. 
Mr.  J.  engaged  to  pay  for  5000  as  soon  as  printed,  and  the 
offer  was  acceptei! ;  but,  nine  months  after,  n  ^miir  was  made 
on  the  ground  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  the  Societycibat 
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auch  an  eiiition  was  not  wiinird.  Mr.  Jones  !>ow  hnit  reootirtie 
lo  his  (liocesnn,  Hishop  Mnilan,  who  readily  promise<l  to  exert 
his  influence  with  the  nntractfihles  of  Hnrtlell’s  Huildinp^s;  and 
in  consequence  of  his  LonUhip’s  interposition,  a  resolution  to 
print  pjiSfiCMl  the  Hoard  in  the  year  I  hroc  rears  afler- 

wards,  and  seven  from  the  lime  of  the  first  application,  the 
edition  uppenreil,  and  was  no  sooner  published  than  sold.  Not 
u  single  copy  was  in  a  short  time  left;  and  again  Mr.  J ones 
soliciteil  the  Society  to  print,  and  again  the  Hishop  interce<led, 
but  in  vain:  the  Venerable  SiH'iety  resolved  that  Welsh  Bibles 
enough  in  all  conscience  had  been  issuo<i  for  one  generation; 
and  the  Church  would  l>e  endangered  by  a  larger  supply. 
IJiuler  these  circun)8fance«,  it  suggeste<l  itself  to  Mr.  Charles, 
while  in  London,  that  it  wonhl  he  desirable  to  establish  a  so- 
ciety  in  London,  (Ui  the  plan  of  the  Religions  Tract  Sniety, 
for  supplying  Wales  with  Bibles.  At  a  nu'eting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ot  that  SiHriety,  be  mentioned  bis  unfornuHl  project; 
and  in  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is 
claimed  by  the  present  Biographer  as  a  brother  Welshman, 
suggealed  un  extension  of  the  plan  so  as  to  embrace  the  gei^ 
rai  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  'I  biis  to  Mr.  l^barles’!: 
exertions  in  the  promotion  of  schools, — the  consequent  w  ant  of 
Welsh  Bibles — and  iTie  stupid  pertinacity  of  the  Bartlett’s 
Buildings  Commiilt'e,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  our  great  na¬ 
tional  institution,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
as  it  ought  to  have  bt'cn,  a  large  edition  of  Welsh  llibles; 
and  Mr.  Chaiies  was  requesteti  to  prepare  a  copy  for  the 
press.  StHoe  immaterial  alterations  which  lie  made  in  the  or¬ 
thography,  were  made  the  pretence  for  a  violent  and  illiberal 
clamour,  the  true  source  of  which  could  not  lie  mistaken.  Dr. 
Gaskin  wrote  to  Bishop  Porieus,  denouncing  the  heretical 
spelling,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  I'he  issue  w:is,  a  decision  to  adhere  to  the  old  or- 
tluigraph}’,  to  which  Mr.  Charles  hubmitted,  witlioui  inauifesu 
log  the  slightest  syiupUMuul  chagrin;  and  he  assiduously  assisted 
in  bringing  forward  Uiat  uxt  by  whicli  it  was  determined  that 
his  own  should  be  supersi'deil.  Many  of  his  corrections  were 
subsequently  adopted  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  1809,  and  the 
value  of  bis  labours  was  ackuowledged  by  the  conductors  of 
the  press. 

Tw^o  ami  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  these  circum¬ 
stances  occurred,  and  fourteen  since  this  admirable  man  rested 
from  his  labtwirs ;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  hts 
rruiuoiy  was  now  at  least  safe  from  splenetic  detraction. 
Bui  the  noble  real  whicli  he  manifested,  has,  it  seeiasi 
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nol  lH»rn  forf^oftcfi  or  forgiven  by  ihe  rnemios  of  this  Bible 
S/K'i<*ty  ;  Rod  tSe  Apostle  of  M’^nlon  b:i!<  l>oro  recently 

hononrc<l  by  r  M’rifcr  in  tho  Qimrtorly  Revirw,  with  tlie  op¬ 
probrious  d<^ignRt!oos  of  a  *  lont'pRdo  clerjvynmn’  nnd  no 
♦upostRfe’*.  Tl>eRo  indiscroot  and  5canclnloOH  cnintttnies  bave 
pven  risT  to  the  inquiry  in  many  qunrtn-a,  Who  was  M^. 
Chnrl<'s  ?  I'o  hnro  this  question  ansxveretl  with  its  proper  eni- 
piiRsis  a  person  should  make  tho  inquiry  of  tho  pfotx!  people  <»f 
Merio!>ethshiro  and  Carnarvonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the 
IVmrirmlity,  whore  his  name  is  nn^pirded  with  an  enthiiaiastie 
vonornfion,  and  tho  monuments  of  his  laltours  still  exist.  But 
it  was  high  time  that,  by  moans  of  some  sueh  ntemorini  na  the 
present,  the  Knclish  public  should  l>o  matle  Ix'tter  acquainted 
with  the  oharnotor  and  lalmurs  of  a  man  whose  name  at» 
strongly  claims  to  he  had  in  lasting  remembrance.  riie  tci- 
liimr  b<‘forc  us  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance  ami  ty¬ 
pography,  and  the  memoir  itself  is  not  very  well  pul  b>getln*r. 
The  plan  of  mixing  up  tin*  nnrratbx;  with  extracts  fimn  diaries 
and  lotteis,  under  the  idea  of  making  the  subjeet  s>f  the  me¬ 
moir  his  own  biographer,  h  rarely  successhd.  Mr.  Morgan  has, 
however,  done  himself  honour,  in  other  respects,  by  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  (^xhitiit  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  his  in¬ 
estimable  ronntryman,  and  be  deser^’cs  tho  thanks  of  the 
Christian  public.  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Charles, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  ex|x>sc  the  most  interior 
expei'ieiiec  of  his  mind,  and  wdll  lie  found  an  instructive  record 
of  religious  experience.  Upon  tl>c  whole,  we  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  liic  volume  to  our  readers  as  an  interesting  piece  of  bio¬ 
graphy.  7'hr  profits  of  tlie  sale  arc  to  be  given  to  some  chari¬ 
table  Institution. 


An.  VI 1.  1.  Forget  me  uai ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Present 

for  MDCCCxXlX.  E^ted  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  pp.  418. 
14  plates.  Price  12^  iu  case.  Ackermann. 

Si.  rrimdxhif'f  Werin^.  A  Literary  Albuin  and  Christmai  and 
New  Year’s  Present  for  MDCC'CXXIX.  pp.  4Si().  18  l*1ate«« 

Price  12js.  hound.  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.  ** 

S  Thr  Amulet  ;  or  ChrisliaTt  and  Literary  Henieiiibraiicer.  EihltHl 
bv  S  C.  Hall.  pp.  8^.  14  plates.  Wice  VU,  in  silk.  Westley 

anil  Davis. 


•  Mr.  Cliarles  was  t>ricinally  a  clergyman  of  the  Kstaiiliahnieni, 
and  afterwards 'Oouaecled  Uimtcir  with  Uic  CalviuLtic  MethodisU* 
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4.  Thi  Anniverwary  ;  or  Poetry  and  Prcwe  for  .MDCCCXXfX. 
Kiiiled  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Kvo.  pp.  820.  20  pbitet.  IVice 
Uli.  in  lilk.  John  Sluu^. 

5.  The  n7n/rr*x  tVreath.  A  Collection  of  Oripinal  Contributions  in 

Prone  and  Verse,  pp.  420.  12  plntcs.  IVice  Pix.  Wbitakcr. 

6.  The  \rtv  k’car’x  Gi/t ;  and  Jnvenilc  Soux'e^ir.  Etlitcd  by  Mre. 
Alaric  Watts.  Ibino.  pp. 210.  12plutet».  Price  Tx.  li</.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

7.  The  Juvenile  Forf^ct  me  not*  A  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Gift, 

or  llirtliduy  Pi  client  for  the  Year  l*>iited  by  Mrs.  8.  C. 

Hail.  pp.  2t)0.  16  plates.  Price  7^'.  Hailes;  Westley  and 

I)  avis. 

^PRUK  to  their  sca.'^n,  the  literary  animals  (as  they  are 
rightly  termed,  to  ili.siinguish  them  from  perennials)  aix* 
fast  coming  out  in  nil  their  crim??on,  putplc,  and  gn'en  rarie- 
lies.  The  bci's  have  lHH*n  busy,  and  wc  have  STime  new  s|x*ci- 
nreiis  to  produce  to  our  readers  since  the  last  year;  but  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  and  order.  Our  renders  will  of  conr.se 
expect  to  Ik'  made  ac<juainteti  with  the  contents  of  these  rival 
Yolames, — the  gay  efflorescence  of  our  literature  ;  and  without 
further  pix'liide,  we  shall  begin,  as  in  duly  bound,  with  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  tlie  rest,  the  Forget  me  not. 

One  huiKlri'd  contributions  in  piwe  and  verse,  and  fourteen 
line  engnu'ings,  Ibrm  the  proud  display  which  Mr.  Shobcrl  cx- 
nltingly  sets  before  his  readers  in  this  his  seventh  volume.  In 
his  plates,  Mr.  Ackermann  lias  greatly  improved  ;  but  of  this 
hercaher.  'Phe  literary  quality  of  the  volume  is  also,  we  have 
pleasure  in  saying,  of  a  superior  cast ;  and  although  wc  cannot 
exteiul  an  unqualified  approbation  to  the  wliole  oi  its  contents, 
— for  the  Editor  lias  fell  himself  at  liberty  to  cater  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  rather  tlian  to  consult  the  improvement  of  his  read¬ 
ers, — there  are  many  articles  of  high  interest.  Generally 
speaking,  die  pro^e  is  belter  tluni  the  verse.  This/  indeed,  is 
not  Mr.  Shoberl’s  fault.  W  c  have  the  names  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
James  Montgomcrv%  l>elta,  James  Hogg,  Barry  Cornwall,  Ber¬ 
nard  Barton,  John  Clare,  N.  T.  Carrington,  John  Bowring, 
&C.;  but  the  promise  which  sneh  names  hold  out,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  rulfilU*d ;  and  most  of  the  poetry  w  ritten  to  the  plates, 
is  but  verv  mediocre.  Mr.  Shoberl  should  have  known  better 
than  to  give  insertion  to  such  absurd  trash  as  the  lines  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  which  India  is  styled,  the  ‘  laud  of 
*  the  vise  *  and  the  bold, — 

*  Land  of  die  beauteous  and  the  brave, 

Land  of  the  Ganges*  holy  wave,’ 
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than  which,  we  are  toW,  *  there*8  not  a  land  more  blesseti.*  Of 
two  pt>ennii  written  exp4x>**ily  to  illustrate  the  engrnvinp  in- 
srrihcil  Constancy,  the  Editor  has  apparently  been  at  a  loss  to 
decide  which  was  (he  wc^rst.  Frolic  in  n  Palace,  however,  if 
indeed  written  for  the  plate,  is  a  most  Iiappy  hit ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  extremely  clever  and  amusing.  Alice,  by  the  same 
hand,  is  also  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  end  so  well  as  it  begins. 
Among  the  pnjse  contributions  that  have  pleased  us  most,  we 
may  mention,  the  Zanleote  Lovers,  a  true  and  touching  story, 
very  well  told ;  Lost  and  VV^on,  by  Miss  Mitford,  a  tale  of  my 
Village  in  her  usual  dniniatic  style ;  'Fhe  Goldsmith  of  Wwt- 
dieap,  by  the  Author  “  Lmulon  in  the  Olden  Time”;  and 
“  An  Hour  loo  manv”,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  charncte- 
ri/e,  luul  shall  therefore  give  an  extract. 

‘  Hail.  l«n(l  of  the  kangaroo  !  —  paradise  of  the  bushranger! — pur- 
gitory  of  England  ! — happy  scene,  where  the  sheep-stealer  is  meta- 
luorphosed  into  the  shepherd  ;  the  highwayman  is  the  guardian  of 
the  l•(KHl;  the  dandy  is  delicate  no  more,  and  earns  his  daily  bread  ; 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  unknown.  Hail  to  thee,  soil  of  larceny 
and  love!  of  pickpockets  and  principle!  of  every  fraud  under  hea¬ 
ven,  and  primeval  virtue!  daughter  of  jails,  and  mother  of  empires!— 
hail  to  thee.  New  South  Wales! 

‘  In  all  my  years — and  1  am  now  no  boy  ;  and  in  all  my  travels — 
and  1  am  now'  at  the  antipodes;  I  have  never  heard  any  maxim  so 
often  as,  that  time  is  sliort ;  yet,  no  maxim  that  ever  dro^it  from 
human  iipa,  is  further  from  the  truth.  1  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
roankiud — to  the  three  hundred  heirs  of  the  British  peerage,  whom 
their  gouty  fathers  keep  out  of  their  honours  and  estates — to  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty -eight  candidates  for  seats  in  parliament,  which 
they  must  wait  fur  till  the  present  sitters  die  ;  or  turn  rebellious  to 
tlieir  nohlc  patrons,  or  their  borough  patrons,  or  their  Jew  patrons  ; 
or  plunge  into  joint-stock  ruin,  and  expatriate  themselves,  for  the 
astonishment  of  all  otlier  countries,  and  the  benefit  of  their  own 
to  tlie  six  thousand  five  hundred  heroes  of  the  half-pay,  longing  for 
tardy  war ; — to  the  hundred  thousand  promissory  excisemen  Tying 
on  the  soul  of  the  chancellor  of  the  excheauer,  and  pining  for  the 
mortality  of  every  gauger,  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Orkneys  ; — and, 
to  dub  *the  whole  discomfort  into  one,  to  the  entire  race  of  the 
fine  and  superfine,  who  breathe  the  vital  air,  from  five  thoaBand 
a-year  to  twenty  times  the  rental,  the  unhappy  populatron  of  tlw 
realms  of  indolence  included  in  Bond  Street,  St.  James's,  and  the 
squares. 

‘  For  my  own  part,  in  all  my  experience  of  European  deficiencies,  I 
have  never  found  any  deficiency  of  time.  Money  went  like  the  wind  ; 
chau)[>agne  grew  scanty  ;  the  trust  of  tailors  ran  down  to  the  dregs ; 
tlie  smiles  of  my  fair  flirta  grew  rare  as  diamonds;  every  thing  be¬ 
came  os  dry,  dull,  and  stagnant  as  the  Serpentine  in  summer ;  but 
time  never  failed  me.  I  had  a  perpetual  abundance  of  a  commodity 
which  the  philosophers  told  me  was  beyond  price.  I  fiad  nof  merely 
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i'liougli  lor  iiut  onouj;h  to  give  to  others :  until  I  clijcovrred 

the  tiicl,  that  it  wai  as  little  a  favourite  with  others  as  my*elf,  and 
that,  whatever  the  phiusihle  might  say,  there  was  nothing  on  earth 
for  which  they  would  not  1h'  more  obliged  to  me  than  n  donation  of 
my  superfluous  time.  But  now  let  me  give  a  sketch  of  my  story.  A 
single  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  reflections. 

*  The  first  consciousness  that  I  rememher,  was  that  of  having  a 
superabundance  of  time ;  and  my  first  ingenuity  was  demanded  for 
getting  rid  of  the  encumbrance.  1  had  always  an  hottr  that  per* 
plexid  my  skill  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  treasure.  A  schoolboy 
turn  for  long  excursions  in  any  direction  hut  that  of  my  pedagogue, 
indicative  of  a  future  general  officer  :  a  naturalist-taste  for  bird- 
nesting,  which,  in  nmturcr  years,  would  have  made  me  one  of  the 
wmulersof  the  I.inna'an  Si>eirty  ;  a  passion  for  investigating  the 
inside  of  every  thing,  from  a  (’atherine- wheel  to  a  ('hina-closot, 
which  would  yet  have  entitled  me  to  the  honours  of  an  F.  H.  S.  ;  and 
nu  original  vigour  in  the  plunder  of  orchards,  which  undouhteiHy 
might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  were 
nature's  helps  to  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  bounty.  But  though  I 
fought  the  enemv  with  perpetual  vigour  and  perpetual  variety,  he 
was  not  to  he  pul  to  tlight  by  :i  stripling;  and  I  went  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  far  from  being  a  conqueror  as  ever. 

*  At  Oxford,  1  found  the  su|>erahundance  of  this  great  git\  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  an  o|HMmess  worthy  of  Knglisli  candour,  and  combated 
with  the  dexterity  of  an  experience  five  hundred  year*  old.  Port- 
drinking,  flirtation,  lounging,  the  invention  of  new  tie*  to  cravats, 
and  new  tricks  on  proctors;  billiards,  boxing,  and  bar-maid*  ;  seven¬ 
teen  ways  (d  mulling  sherry,  and  as  many  dozen  wavs  of  raising 
**  the  supplies,"  were  adopted  with  an  adroitness  that  must  have 
b.itikti  ail  but  the  invincible.  Vet  rime  was  master  at  last ;  and  he 
.dways  indulged  me  with  a  libcraiity  that  would  have  driven  a  les* 
resolute  s(urit  to  llie  bottom  of  the  Isis.  At  length  1  gave  way  ;  left 
the  university  with  my, blessing  and  my  debts;  and  rusiied  up  to 
London,  as  llie  grand  pLuc  aarmes^  the  central  spot  from  which  the 
eueoiy  was  excluded  by  the  united  strength,  wit,  and  wisdom  oi'  a 
million  and  a  Imll  of  men. 

*  1  might  as  well  have  staid  bird-nesting  in  Berkshire.  1  found 
the  iiappitist  contrivance^  against  the  universal  invader  fail.  Pigeon- 
maichtw;  public  dinners;  codee-houses;  blue-stocking  rrunioms ; 
private  morning  ^uuuride  practice,  with  public  evening  exiiibitiont 
of  their  fruits;  dilettanti  breastosts,  with  a  bronze  iiercuies  stand¬ 
ing  onioiig  the  bread  and  butur,  or  a  re|>osing  cost  ol  Venus,  fresh 
frvmt  Pooiped,  as  block  and  nude  as  a  negress  disporting  on  the 
Ivanks  of  the  Si^ntgol.  but  dear  and  delicate  to  the  eyes  of  taste; 
>unda\  mornings  at  Tattersai's.  jockey  ing  till  the  churclies  let  out 
thetr  population,  and  the  lime  for  visits  was  come  ;  and  Sunday 
opening  routs  at  ike  duchess's,  with  a  cotiilon  by  the  vfaU*  dmnsemmt 
of  ihc  0|Kra,  (o\k>yi  cd  by  a  concert,  a  round  game,  and  a  scivci  sup- 
|>er  for  the  iniliatid; — the  whole  foiled.  1  liai  always  an  hour  too 
mueh —  sixty  niorul  minutes  every  oiAi  of  iheua  on  hour  in 
Itself,  that  I  Ct'jld  never  .'iqureze  down. 


Anyimh  fiX'  4.1? 

**  Yo  nrinTt^ifato  both  r|>jicc  ani^  tbiic, 

An<1  mnk'C  two  lovers  h^ppy.*’ 

tnrr  hnvr  horn  cwHt'fl  •  T>ot  ovor-roTf^i^  ri'^nO!^t  ;  but  !  cnn  vouch 
tVir  8t  one  h^U'^f  n  brine  fbo  <l.'n1y  proper  of  iomr  thouBOiuN 
of  the  bost-<lre?:s(*fl  people  that  Tt>c  wm  ever  snnnnonril  tO  n  i\ny  of 
t*  tnTtv-1b»»r  hfMTfs  lone. 

*  (>o  tooling  the  fiymptoms  of  this  boran»  visitation,  1  rcfttilnrly 
^iishoil  into  iHe  'slroots.  on  tbr  principle  that  sontc  nllovintion  of 
miser}  is  always  to  tk'  found  in  fcltow-riifferinn.  1'his  innxim  I  In- 
vaT«hly  fmind  tnltte,  like  even  other  pitvo  of  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
U)*nkinfi.  I  found  the  snffbrinc  inbrntoly  increased  by  the  assoe.i- 
ntior  with  my  t/dlosr-ffl«hionablos.  A  man  might  as  well  have  fled 
>onr  hi>  rhamher  to  enioy  comi'ort  in  the  w  ards  of  an  hospital.  In 
one  of  marohos  up  and  <losrn  the  mtr/ of'  St.  James’s  Street,  that 
ircaifmili  of  rentlemen  convicted  in  the  penaltv  of  having  nothing  to 
do,  1  lonnreO  into  the  little  hotel  of  the  IniariU,  that  stands  beside 
ttu'  great  hotel  of  the  gamblers,  like  a  hahe  noder  its  m.amma’s  wing— 
:ht  iikenwis  admirnhle.  th^gh  the  scale  diminutive.  'Vhnt  ‘  hour 
tfk^  man^  '  rnsi  me  three  games  of  billiards,  my  badiclor’s  honsc,  and 
one  thnusami  nound>.  'Y*his  price  of  sixty  minntes  startled  me  n 
little,  nnu,  to:  i.  ueek,  1  meditated  with  some  m^nmisncws  on  the  Rii- 
;u?ruir  gavetv  ot  a  life  i^kint  in  paving  the  streets,  driving  a  waggon, 
or  answering  tiu  knocker  of  a  do<»r»  Hot  tlic  *  hour’  again  over- 
fi4»wed  nu..  i  was  w*aikii»g  it  off  in  Kcgeai  Street,  when  an  oM  feU 
lov'-victiir.  met  me,  and  presfsrihed  a  trot  to  Newmarket.  I'lie  pre- 
Kr.rirKinr  wa^  taketi.  and  £t»c  hour  was  certainly  got  rid  of.  Hut  the^ 
’•cniedy  was  eoitttv  :  fior  my  betting-book  left  me  minus  ten  thousand 
nounds.  1  returned  to  tnaro  tike  a  patient  from  a  w  atering-place ; 
’'ciieveii  of  even  thing  hut  the  diseane  that  took  me  there.  \iy  last 
siiiiimg  remaiiioci  anumg  the  noliie  biacklegs;  but  nothing  could  rob 
n»f  o!^  I.  tragmen:  of  mr  auperfiijoiis  time,  and  1  brought  even  a  ten- 
oii:  aiiowanct  of  it  Hack.  But  every  disease  has  a  crisis  ;  and  when 
t  loungt  through  tiie  streets  bccBme  at  once  useless  and  inconve- 
Tiiem—  wtimi  ute  novein  of  being  cut  by  all  my  T>obie  friends,  and  of 
U  iac  ht*(iuiou*si\  followed  by  ttiat  generation  who,  unlike  the  fickle 
wiffiu,  reservt'  t&eir  tii)sta£  axieuiions  for  ttie  day  of'  adversity,  had 
Uf  zeu;,  an;  i  was  ttimaing  whether  tiaw  wtui  to  be  better  fought 
of  ny  a  niuugi  to  tiie  iKittom  of  tue  Thames,  or  by  the  niu/zle  of 
one  of  ManimiE  uir-trig;pen>--i  wjk  saved  by  a  i^iige  into  the 
kiugs  Betuui. 

Tcrencf  0'Philif»rry  is  Irish  all  enrer;  but  ^tlic  oiiUl  gentle* 

*  ii.ui- '  r  atuit  ioku  and  we  do  not  approve  of  playing  wilb 

uiolk.  '  The  Mngiciaii  of  Vlceuaa'  is  well  told  i  and 

*  silt  ued  Flag  ai  xitt,  1  ore U  and  inleiustingt  al* 

Umuijn  liO!  (fuikt  iiauiicui  eoougii  in  its  vpii^iL  and  style  uh'  an 

*  Miiior.  iispe  epokcu  aiiMtipgiyof  ilia  i>oeUcal  oontrl* 
bnamtif::  and  f  the  Te>v«rei»cl  gecitietnef*  Btui  fair  ladies  who  liavu 
itxxni^  the  liklitor  witb  their  erolie  or  anitcreonile  cffusii)ris 
i^mu:  *  "Wonmi  's  evt  *.  and  ‘  Woiuan^s  J»ve^,  and  *  Woman 

V:  ..  XIX  K.^‘  1  r 
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‘and  Music*,  niid  the  ‘  I>ej»tro\  er,  *  &c.— ennnot  f^nd  l>otter 
iljaii  ihcfir, — which  ont^nt  certainly  to  bo  lioocoforth 
nbandoiicd  to  L.  K.  L.,-^wc  would  strongly  reronunond  th<nn, 
(ami  even,  |H‘i'hnps,  if  they  can)  to  desi**!  from  their  swort  paa- 
time.  But  there  arc  some  better  things  in  the  shape  of  verse; 
and  from  among  these,  in  justice  to  Sir.  Shoborl,  wo  take  the 
following  stanr.as  by  an  old  arrinaintanct'  of  our  renders? 

*  Time’s  Takivos  and  T.pav!?4os/ 

Hy  Bernard  Burton. 

*  What  does  Age  take  awny? 

Bloom  from  the  cheek,  and  lustre  from  t?ie  eve ; 

The  spirits  light  and  gay, 

ITneloudcd  as  the  summer’s  hluost  sky. 

‘  Wliat  do  years  steal  .away? 

'fhe  fond  heart’s  itlol.  Love,  that  gladdened  life; 

IViendships,  whose  eahner  sway 
We  trnstcfl  to  in  hours  of  darker  strife. 

*  What  most  with  time  <leenv  ? 

\oung  wiltl  dreams,  and  hancy’s  visions  bright. 

Life’s  evening  skv  grows  grey, 

And  darker  clouds  prelude  Death’s  coming  night. 

‘  Ibit  not  for  such  we  mourn  ! 

We  knew  them  trail,  and  brief  their  date  assiirned. 

Our  fH>irits  are  forlorn 

Less  from  'fimc’s  thefts,  than  what  he  leaves  hehiml. 

-  *  What  do  years  leave  behind  r 

I’nruly  passioiui,  impoteut  desires. 

Distrusts  and  thoughts  unkind. 

Love  of  the  world,  and  self — waicli  last  e.xpircs. 

*  1‘vtt'  liicsc^  for  Uicse  wc  giieve  I 

\\  hat  liuic  has  iuboed  us  ul,  we  knew  iiiusi  go  ; 

Hut  wliat  ite  deiKU»  to  leave. 

Not  only  tii^ds  us  poor,  hul  itv.‘v|*s  us  so. 

*  It  ought  uoi  Uius  to  be; 

Nor  wouid  it,  knew  we  uieek  Ueligiou’s  sway  : 

Her  vulwiy's  eye  eouiU  see 
How  little  Uiue  eau  ^he  or  take  away. 

*  Faith,  ill  the  heart  ensluhied* 

Would  make  Time’s  gifts  enjoyed  and  used,  w  bile  lent ; 

And  all  it  left  behind, 

Dl  Love  and  Grace  a  noble  ruoouuieut.’ 

In  I' rKudship’s  Oileriog,  the  average  ciiaracur  of  lire  poetry 
is  iK'ciilcdly  superior, — pei  haj>s  higher  than  that  of  the  proae; 
although  Mlss  Mitihi’ii,  the  inexhaustible  and  alw'ays  iinereai* 
ing  Mi^s  M;tford,  has  two  short  and  very  pretty  couu«T 
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storio.  nrn^  *  P«<tvV  Vow  Hnt ' ;  tho  Autlior 

ot  rK<  Ff»mily  h^s  n  t^nUing  Irish  talc;  niul  ihoro  imt 

lifon  >»^vMn  fi  viowish  l^lgntti\  whirh  owght  to  hr  hv  the  Au- 
ihor  orSnlnthiol.  The*y'  is,  Tweivevot,  n  very  toneJiIng  Utth* 
rail  n  Vrerv'h,  ontiHeci  *  Ff/rn^^tY Mrs.  ()pie 
fi  shon  story  ;  umi  the  Anther  <M'  the  very  clever  Fssay 
or  l^ol^sekeer^p^.  in  the  nTVHXvIing  velumr^  has  a  plcasaitt 
r.<sp\  on  ‘  Oontradictfon.’  Among  the  |>oeticnl  et>tttrlhntfM  s, 

vf  tinvi  Mtn.  Hempm,  .IjtTnrs  M^MHgentery*  Ui^hert  Southey, 
,h>hT  Olare.  Allan  Oimn?iich.*»m.  the  V.ttriek  Shepltrnl,  Delta. 
T.  liosrot.  Doraei  Smith,  some  h.alf  tlo^on  llowitls,  aiul  the 
y4]itoT’  himseir,  whose  pioce>  form  certainly  not  the  least  pleas- 
nip  oi  ineritorions  portion  of  the  volnmo,  lire  following  lines, 
V  hiel  t»av(‘  the  initial  1\,  wt  pr<'’sun><'  t\>  Ix'  his  own  ;  anti  they 
Of  eonu.  rreflit  the  heati  ami  the  l>oart  of  the  Writer. 

XT.KSKS 

wn;TTTFv  I'vnra  a  woaTaAiT  or  t^k  vatf 

urv.  nii.  ALFA,  w  A170W. 
ffti/  ftnr  wAr-  knftr  frmff  /erW  f 

*  Wtifu  ’er  UifUi  uri  wbaae  eve  may  hither  Ih’iuI, 

If  thoi  art  human,  here  heholtl  a  fneml. 

An  rhoL  of  ChriaiV  4iscipies? — he  was  one 
1/»k(  him  whosr  bosorr  .lesuf  leant  upon. 

An  thm  u  ftinner  hurtheniv.!  with  thy  grief? 

•Hl^  liie  w•a^  Kptmi  proclahninr  air's  relief. 

An  Uinuai.  uiituuiefter? — tu  oouki  led 

IVi  ueti  tor  Uit*  naiicn;  wham  ha  could  not  heal. 

Wiiau  'er  thy  Ktution.  creed,  condition  be. 

Tins  mui  of  God  nas  careu  ana  prayed  for  thee. 

I>e  nchCK,  tionoorL,  pleasures,  smile  around? 
lie  eoiiicl  hove  shewn  tliet  wher-e  ^om  is  found 
Tiiei’'  trui*  enloyment^-on  the  Chnstian  plan 
OriHiiineBs  to  Ciod  and  icm  tn  man. 

An*  nnveny,  diMeaHt.  diacrace.  deapatr, 

Ttn  illK.  the  nnruiati  to  which  6esh  is  bdr. 

Tin  linuaeliold  inmaies? — Yea.  even  iucii  as  tiiee 
He  tiaiiei.  a*'  nrotiierf.  of  Immai^y  ; 

Alia  gave  hir  imiiu  laia  and  Uihed,  aiid  pled, 

Till  iiakeanea^  w’ai  aaUMsa,  aud  Luuiper  (ed  ; 

Til  nail  wu^  Hoothed,  and  evea  Um;  ueud  Despair 
}«ei:  tiia:  li  Btrongc!  arm  liian  ids  was  liierr. 

*  Aul  vl,  iar  ualiiuiiitr  d  heatlMaii  Goda, 

I'll*  you  iK  ruiaac  hd  aud  eireiclied  hi*  hand*  , 

Am:  luugiiT  iiew-*raLt»ed  sy<u|/aHiy  to  slait 
'VTiti,  geueruuh  lurtfl>  huluv  a  Biituii  licarti 

Tit 
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Till  Hiilc  c»’er  furthrsf  uceaiis  \\  avcd  ll»o  *ail 
'I'liat  bade  in  Je»u8*  name  the  nations  bail. 

And  Afric’tf  u'Uikii'8  and  nildcrt'd  llindoiitnn 
Heard  the  glad  tidings  of  (tnod  >Till  to  man.'* 

*  Such  was  bis  niitdic  ministry.  And  tbcy 
'I'lirougb  life  who  loved  him  till  bis  latest  day, 
i)f  many  n  noble,  gentle  trait  can  tell 
riiat,  as  a  man,  triend,  lather,  marked  him  well : 

The  iVnnk  simplicity  ;  the  cordial  flow 
or  kind  atl'ections  ;  the  ontbnsiast  glow 
riiat  love  of  Nature  or  bis  Native  Land 
Wt»ulil  kindle  in  those  eyes  so  bright  ami  blatnl  ; 

'riie  unstudied  eloquence  that  from  bis  tongue 
I'ell  like  the  fresh  dews  bv  the  brerxes  thing 
I'rom  fragrant  woodlands ;  the  benignant  look 
'I'bat  like  a  rainbow  beanuMl  tbrcnigb  bis  rebuke' — 

Kebuke  more  dreailed  than  a  despot’s  frowm, 
l\>r  sorrow  more  than  anger  called  it  down  ; 

'rile  a  inning  way,  the  kindliness  of  speech 
With  which  be  wont  the  little  ones  to  teach, 

As  round  bis  chair  like  clustering  doves  they  clung — 

For,  like  bis  M  aster,  much  be  lovetl  the  voung. 

*  These,  and  unnumbcrtHl  traits  like  these,  my  verse 
i’ould  fondly  dwell  upon :  but  o’er  bis  hearse 
A  passing  wreath  1  may  but  stop  to  cast. 

Of  lo\e  and  grateful  reverence  the  last 
Fix^r  token.  Weeping  mourners  here 
rerchance  may  count  such  frail  memorial  dear. 

Though  vain  and  valueless  it  be  to  him 

Wlio  lulu's  his  goldcu  harp  amidst  the  seraphim!' 

pp. 

One  ju>€ui,  by  Mr.  Pringle,  is  ot  considcniblc  length; 
•  iilcn-Lymicn,  a  Uiie  of  revioulale\  compi>svii  in  the  Interior 
of  All ic.H,  u  hen  the  lA'Culli'ClHUis  of  his  native  vale  rose  like  a 
^iH>tiiing  liieain  upon  the  cxiicN  tancy.  Wc  must,  however, 
condno  i>ar  cxiraci^  lo  the  siuaioer  |>oeins;  and  liic  following 
spiiiicd  ixic  ‘  On  leaving  Scoitaiid*,  by  William  ixennedy, 

lUXt  preXiiL^ 

*  I  lo\c  the  land! 

1  sec  iu  mouuuius  hoary. 

On  Tillich  Time  \amlv  lavs  hi»  iron  hand; 

I  the  \  alleys  robed  iu  sylvau  glory, 

AihI  many  a  lake  Miih  lone,  roiiioulic  strand ; 

And  strcaia^,  and  loHcrd,  by  Immortal  story 
Ordained  liear  t-stirriag  motiumcau  to  5tand  ; 

N  vi  towirr,  stream,  la'ite,  or  valley  could  not  mo^e  me, 

N\<r  the  siai-wooiug  mounulu,  thus  to  love  thee. 

Old,  lionoured  WhI  ! 


fjfmrr}/  for 
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*  I  tho  lan<^ ! 

1  hoftr  of  <^if!tnr»t 

A  voioo  prorluTtninr  xhnx  \X  .m  TiTe  ; 

That  from  the  hilh  where  'a  irtor 

Swept  forth  the  niahrng  wintU  of  liberty  ; 

'I'hai  Maroood  hrom^K  On  the  noblest  pages 

V7er  stamped  by  Fame  hs  ohildrenV  deeds  shall  be. 

!  poor  prt'tender  to  a  j>oel's  ftvliog 
U'ere  hr  who  heard  snoh  voiee  in  vain  appealing  : 

1  love  the  land  ! 

‘  I  love  the  latxl ! 

Mv  fathers  lived  and  died  there; 

V^iii  not  for  that  the  homage  of  their  son  : 

1  found  the  spirit  in  its  native  prhh'  thert' — 

Unfettered  thoughts— right  actions  l>oldly  done  : 

1  also  found — (the  memonr  shall  prinmle  here, 

Throned  in  this  breast,  till  HfeV  tide  I'east'  to  run) 

A  Portion  triecl  and  tme  from  naen  high 'heart  xM. — 

Once  more  as  when  from  those  kind  friends  I  partetl, 

God  bless  the  land  !  ’ 

There  arc  a  lew  poems  of  a  more  serious  and  sacroil  clinrne- 
icT ;  ani!  among  them  is  a  nolilc  sonnet  bv  T.  Uoscoo, 

V  U\c\i  w(  iransrribr  wiili  j'xeeuHar  satisfaction. 

*  Sikni.  Jor»Nr\isG  to  Damascus. 

‘  V'hose  jf  that  sw’ord, — that  voice  and  eye  of  flame, 

Tha:  ticart  of  incxtinruishahle  he  ? 

Wht'  heaT>  Uu  d ungeotv-keys,  and  bonds,  and  fire  ? 

Ainnf:  his  dark  and  withering  path  he  came, 

Ihvatl  in  his  looks,  and  terror  in  his  name. 

T emntinr  the  might  of  Heaven’s  Eternal  Sire. 

Lo  I  THi  LIGHT  shone  ! — the  sun’s  veiled  beams  expire  : 

A  Saviour’s  self  e  Saviour’s  lips  proclaim ! 

V'hoiw  ih  yor  form,  stretebeti  on  the  earth’s  cold  bed, 
smitten  aoui  and  tears  of  agony 
hdnuming  thi  pas:  ?  Bowed  is  the  lofty  head, 

Ilayieas  the  orbh  tiia:  fiasiied  witli  victory. 

Over  the  raging  waves  of  human  will 

Tiu  Saviour’s  spirit  w^aiked  ■  and  all  was  still.* 

hat*  no:  intended  to  rifie  tkm  volume  of  another  poetical 
t-vimc: ;  hu:  the  stanzas  entitled  ‘  A  F'atlier's  Lament/  by 
^Villlan.  Howiu-  will  not  be  passed  over.  We  ou^ht  not  In 
b.'ipt  iha:  lilt  ciccaslon  of  sueb  verses  was  fu/t  hnay^umry ;  uiiil 
}'eL.  wi  should  deles:  the  skill  that  could  feign  sorrow  so  well| 
kuc  Hick;  uwa}  admlratioii  by  taking  advantage  of  our  syin- 
paiLy.  I;  is  howevei,  ai  ail  t‘veuu»  a  beautifal  |>ociij» 
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‘  Two  creatures  ot*  a  pleo^ant  life  were  niinr  ; 

Mv  hoiine  Uiey  with  a  j>(*T|H'tUBl  juy  j 

Fwin  that  ciiftteil  uU  ihiikoeM  diit  they  ^hine, 

Mv  f’liirv  f;lrl  aiwi  inerry-hoarled  l>oy. 

I  never  (Irt^Hmt  ihMitli  would  their  mirth  doBtroy ; 

I'or  they  were  tlweilmg  ’mid  iifc’i  freshest  springs; 

.Vnd  i  was  busied  with  u  fond  employ, 

Kaiiging  the  future  an  nope*s  fearless  wing^, 

And  gathering  for  them  thence  how*  luAny  phm^nnt  things  t 

*  In  truth  1  was  a  proud  and  joyful  man, 

As  from  tlie  floor  unto  the  very  rt>of 

Their  murmured  songs  and  bursts  oflanghter  ran, 

And  jocund  shouts  which  nei'iletl  no  reproof. 

All  weariness,  all  gloom  wns  kept  aloof 
Uy  their  quaint  shows,  and  fancies  ever  new ; 

Now  bemfing  age  with  start' in  its  behoof; 

Now  inland  Crusoe  .and  **  man  Widay  *’  true  ; 

Now  shipmates  far  at  sea  with  nil  their  jmdnl  crew. 

*  Hut  a  dark  dream  has  strent  across  mr  hrain, 

A  wihl.  a  dismal  drr.am  that  will  not  break  • 

A  rush  of  fear,  an  ai^ony  of  pain — 

1‘angs  and  stispcnsr  that  inlv  make  me  quake. 

My  bov  •  mv  boy  !  I  saw  tbv  sweet  eyes  fake 
A  strange,  ii«>eAfthly  lustre,  and  then  fade; 

\nd  oil!  I  deenwd  my  heart  must  surely  break 
As,  stcH^ung,  1  iby  pleasant  locks  Minreyed. 

\ud  felt  that  tbou  must  dies  and  they  in  dust  be  bud. 

M>h  !  precious  in  ihy  life  of  happiness  1 
Uaiiy  ana  liourty  valued  more  and  more ! 

Yet,  to  the  few  brkf  days  of  thy  distress 
How  laiui  ad  love  my  ^lirii  knew  before! 

I  tuin,  and  turn,  and  iHiiidcr  o’er  and  oVr, 

1-iSaUaU,  ad  that  sad  and  dreary  time. 

fhy  WOT  Os  thrid  iUii»4ig«i  uie; — ia  my  load  beoTi’a  cure 

I  Uiy  ano  tears  ^aeii  lor  uo  cciuie» 

AiiU  lily  Uio»4  paiicui  4o%i;  sviti  iiOiu  4  imppioi  ciiuie. 

*  How  aim  aiid  disoau  U  my  aooie ; — a  sense 

i)f  thix  liiioogb  it,  like  a  liauntlag  tU 

Tivr  ilioa>~  for  c^ei — aioo  ba»t  vaidsh’d  thence! 

T'li^  Uu>  me,  pas*  where'er  I  will : 

Aitu  mi  the  Uroa  «eit  but  ml 

Ttie  boilow  uf  ihloe  with  ulure  palu. 

1  loi!  to  keep  iliy  LviU^  sU.Il, 

Hoi  Foiiwy  iccbly  Jotii  her  port  a^ulaiu, 

1  see,  yet  ihce  aol,  xs\  ^Lild  1  I  would  uin. 

*  In  dreaa^^  for  ever  thy  dear  lomi  1  gra»p ; 

In  ivoon-day  reveries  do  I  rove — then  start — 

Aim!  cerialotr,  as  with  an  iruo  clasp, 

^huU  down  once  mort  to  misery  my  heart. 


4fKS 

The  fV«>n>  tlxr  a  th<>m  dv'tnor  «lolh  utrt. 

Kn<<»iip  raiv  ami  kncmltxli;^  m  ith — “  Tnrt'wrll !  ** 

Hni  in  try  amil  a  ithrirKni  HK'  tSou  art, 

Or<ia»n<^l  m-ith  MnmvH>’  ami  stronjt  llt\|'>t'  tn  ilwcll, 

Ant.  with  aU  mirr  <lnsirw  fo  aamnily  tSv  coll. 

‘  >nnar  a  ipp^T  i?  w(v<^n  ttv  earth 
Vn**th  rt'tsh  thr  f'evm  atnl  fhesh  of  thf  tt  ro  ; 

^n,‘  ?  had  '^Hxh  tr^<h  r  ami  n  \ih  mirth, — 

TKnhi»^.  fhr  T>#^t  the  M(^as>o?n,  arM  the  her, 

To  tin  thy  Sn^h  hnamr: — ti!l  ita  ^lec 
OV»4tr>wnd  try  t>wr.  tnth  traT»a]>nrt !  !n  far  yrnra 
1  toh  hfmri  in  mine,  bv  stream  and  loa 
>K*AndiM-mr  in  ciadnr?« — bhndii^g  tonra, 

\y\>y  wir  they  thms  ettab  fnnh  thnneh  rh'hor  nope  a^'^^t'nrs  ? 

r>ir  orhor  land  thy  happy  feet  h.ix’e  trcnl ; 

Vft’-  oth( :  srenof  thy  tender  aotd  ha?  known  ; 

Tht  irn»»'ie*n  cit>  o?"*  the  V>erral  <^l  ; 

Thi  rftinhnw  fsniendnn?**  of  the  Ftemal  Throne. 

TitT'auph  the  pearN^AU'  hew  lightly  ha?t  thou  flown’. 

Thf  strfotv  o:  hteki  poh!  -the  ohry^lilc 
FAiin(U»rion?  have  reeeived  thee. — TVaresit  one! 

Tha;  rh<ku^hl  alom  cm  hreak  Affietion'i*  might- 
TeeUxic  tha:  thou  ar*  hle^i,  my  heart  again  is  light. 

'  Tnani:^  to  the  trsmuf  iifeV  nhratery  1 
TtiskuLh  40  tt»e  »Uo«»*aaior  ol'  the  gnave  I 
'Viuuix  At.  T  Allied  4ihaoure  ami  i4«aiiig  i^ea 
H  nrw  tAid  1  «ce4.,  mmu  4ha  I  crave  ; 

}iu.  Ha  Who  maoi-.  ik4  to  save.*— 

IVij  eiiiii. : — Uiau  ha^i  aiAe^  me  to  the  blest ; 
i  caniKti  tea*  wita:  Lba^  didi>t  metkiy  brave ; 

.  cannot  rcaat-  to  long  m'iUi  Uiet:  to  reM  — 

Aiu.  litm'cr  l^  a«*ui»!v  ticavcaantt  thee,  with  thee,  possessed  !  ’ 

pp.  270-273. 

e  cni  nrniLt  room  inr  only  o»e  6i>ecjiiien  of  tiie  prose  con- 
rrlouiion^  anc  i:  mus:  bt  o»e  of  Mass  Milford’s  aai/on 

Jl  if^  tHjaTf  imct.,  a  "genticBBan  <s#  the  mane  of  Danby  came  to 
r*eKUii  II  L  smal  utsesyee  imrpuge  UHri^^whcther  in  Wiltshire  or 
7  nrnwai..  HiHterr?  ’ittn  te  tnxr  story,  httboogli  in  oue  of  those  counties 
rtu  ainresaiii  towr-  wm  Tmoaahiy  Fftoaie,  l^Mig  wdiat  is  called  u  close 
tiH  yoin:  nvtotgn^  two  ooole  iamflies.  Mr.  Danby  was 
e^’iOflHtry  a  nun  o^  torr^  i fwfo* .  wni  that  fortune  as  evidently  uo 
oiTr*eL  II  iraoi.. — iiHieec  he  maat*  »o  nKire  secret  of  the  latter  cir- 
ernnsumni  uiar  Uit*  iormer.  He  MB*,  himself  a  large,  square,  retl 
Ufimi.  eauairy  Tir>y  me  wMfcodbout ,  /aat  without  the  town  (  walled 
n  1  nomitt  acre^  of  gtouiia  im  a  kodieii  garden;  kept  a  lieuVy 
xnif^iinnK  niuusi  x  ouau:  |H«fefc^,4ieaC  a  brace  of  greyhounds  ;  and 
TimiMiMie  iiit^  itoMit  wsibdfj  aj»d  bacdsooicly,  ai^d  urianged  Ids 
ofiaiTh  ve  uw  ittart  t>  <  cart  rot,  btgar;  t/>  h>ok  about  arnungsi 
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his  iu  ij;libours ;  scrapoil  arfiuaintunce  with  the  lawyer,  the  apotho- 
fury,  aiul  the  principal  tradesmen;  siibscrihcd  to  the  rea<lini»  r»»nm 
and  the  billiard  room  :  became  a  niend>er  of  the  bowling-creen  ami 
i  ricket  chib,  and  t(Mik  ns  lively  an  interest  in  the  aHiiirs  of'  his  new 
ri*sidcnce,  us  if  he  had  been  Ixirn  and  bred  in  the  bortmjjh. 

‘  Now  this  interest,  lu>wever  aj:reeable  to  himseir,  was  by  no  menus 
equally  conducive  to  the  cpiiet  and  comfort  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Dunbv  was  a  little,  square,  dark  man,  with  a  cocked»up  nose,  a 
^ood-luimourcd,  but  very  knowing  smile,  a  pair  of  keen  black  eyes,  a 
loud  voluble  speech,  and  a  prodigious  activity  both  of  mind  and  bmiy. 
His  \ery  look  betokened  his  character, — and  that  character  was  one 
not  uncommon  among  the  middle  ranks  of  Knglishmen.  In  short, 
he.*'iiles  being,  as  he  oden  bi^asti'd,  a  downright  .lohn  Hull,  the  gen- 
tleuian  was  a  reformer,  zealous  and  uncompromising  as  ever  attcndeil 
a  dinner  at  the  ('roun  and  Anchor,  or  made  an  harangue  in  Halace- 
vard.  lie  read  l\>bbett;  had  his  own  scheme  for  the  redemption  of 
tithes;  and  a  plan,  m hich,  not  understanding,  1  am  sorry  1  cannot 
undertake  to  explain,  for  clearing  otf  the  national  debt  without  loss 
or  injury  to  any  body. 

‘  Hesides  these  great  matters,  which  may  rather  be  termetl  the 
theorique  than  the  practique  of  reform,  ami  whieh  are  at  least  per¬ 
fectly  inotfensive,  Mr.  Danby  condescended  to  smaller  and  more 
\M)rrying  observances;  and  was,  indeed,  so  strict  and  jealous  a  guar- 
ilian  ot  the  purity  of  the  corporation,  and  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
Nestry,  that  an  alderman  could  not  wag  a  linger,  or  a  churchwarden 
stir  a  foot,  without  being  called  to  account  by  this  vigilant  defender 
of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  purses  of  the  people.  He  was,  beyond  a 
iloubt,  the  most  troublesome  man  in  the  parish — and  that  is  a  wide 
\M>rd.  In  the  matter  of  reports  and  inquiries  Mr.  Hume  was  but  a 
t\peofhim.  He  wouUl  mingle  economy  with  a  parish  dinner,  and 
talk  of  retrenchment  at  the  mayor's  feast;  brought  an  action,  under 
the  turnpike  act,  against  the  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  commission- 
t  r>  of  the  road  ;  commenced  a  suit  in  chancery  witli  the  trustees  of 
the  charity  school;  and  tinally,  threatened  to  open  the  borough — 
that  is  to  siiy,  to  support  any  candidate  wlio  should  offer  to  oppose 
the  nominees  of  the  two  great  families,  the  one  whig  and  the  other 
tor\,  who  now  possessed  the  two  seats  in  parliament  as  quietly  as 
their  ow  n  hereditary  otates  an  experiment  which  recent  instances 
o^^ucet^^ful  ojqiosition  in  other  places  rendered  not  a  little  fomii- 
tiablc  to  the  noble  owners. 

*  What  added  considerably  to  the  troublesome  nature  of  Mr, 
Danby  s  inquisitions  was,  the  general  cleverness,  ability,  and  iulbr- 
maiion  of  the  individual.  He  was  not  a  man  of  elassieal  education,* 
and  knew  little  ot  books ;  but  with  things  be  was  es{>ecially  conver¬ 
sant.  Althoug!)  vtry  cert«un  that  Mr.  Danby  bad  been  in  business, 
nobody  could  guess  what  that  business  had  been.  None  came  amiss 
to  him.  He  handled  the  rule  and  the  yard  with  equal  dexterity; 
u>tonishLd  the  butcher  by  Lis  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  fattening 
and  dealing;  and  the  grocer  by  his  fumlliarlly  with  tlie  sugar  and 
coffee  markets;  disentangled  tlie  perplexities  of  the  confused  mass 
of  figures  in  the  pari.-h  btniks  with  tlie  dexterity  of  a  sworn  liccompt- 
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;inl  ;  untl  hus  w>  f^roai  upon  point*  ot'  law,  *o  rnuly  nncl  accunUo  in 
i|ifoiinj»  reports,  eases,  and  prtXH'dents,  that  ho  would  certainly  have 
jvissed  lor  a  ri*tire<l  atforneas  hot  for  the  r.eal  and  alcrtncRS  willi 
M-hieh,  nt  his  own  expense,  he  was  a|>t  to  rush  into  lawsuits. 

‘  W  ith  so  remarkahle  a  j^'nius  for  turmoil,  it  is  not  to  he  douhted 
that  Mr.  Onnhy,  in  spite  of  many  excellent  and  sterling  qualities, 
Miceceded  in  drawinp  upon  himself  no  small  degree  of  odium.  ’I'lic 
whole  eorporation  were  ofhcially  his  enemies  ;  hut  his  principal  op¬ 
ponent,  or  rather  the  person  whom  he  considered  as  his  principal 
(»ppnnent,  was  Mr.  thirdonnel,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who,  besides 
>everal  disputes  pending  between  them,  (one  I'spcciallv  respecting  the 
proper  situation  of  the  church  organ,  the  placing  ol  which  linriuo- 
nious  inslrunumi  kept  the  whole  town  in  discord  lor  a  twelvemonth,) 
was  married  to  the  Lady  V^lizahelh,  sister  of  the  Karl  of  11.,  one  of 
1  hr  patrons  ot’ the  borough  ;  and  being,  as  well  as  his  wife,  a  very 
popular  and  ainiahV  character,  was  justly  regarded  by  Mr.  Danhy 
as  OIK'  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  projected  reform. 

*  W’hilst,  however,  our  reformer  was,  from  the  most  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives,  doing  his  best  or  his  worst  to  dislike  Mr.  Cardonnol,  events  of 
a  ver\  ditterent  nature  were  gradually  operating  to  bring  them  to- 
geiher.’  pp.  S — 1 1 . 

*  Perhaps  too,  consistent  as  he  thought  himself,  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  an  unconscious  respect  for  the  birth  and  station  which  he  alfected 
to  despise;  and  was,  at  least,  as  proud  of  the  admiration  whicli  lii» 
tiaughier  excited  in  those  privileged  circles,  as  of  the  sturdy  indc- 
j^endence  which  hr  exhibited  by  keeping  aloof  from  them  in  his  own 
person.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  spirit  of  reformation  insensibly  relaxed, 
particularly  towards  the  Bector;  and  that  he  not  only  ceded  the  con¬ 
tested  point  of  the  organ,  hut  presented  a  splendid  set  of  pulpit 
hangings  to  the  church  it.^^clf. 

*  Time  wore  on ;  Rose  had  refused  half  the  offers  of  gentility  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  her  heart  appeared  to  be  invulnerable. 
Her  less  afhueni  and  less  brilliant  friend  was  generally  understood 

and  as  Rose,  on  licaring  the  report,  did  not  contradict  it,  the  rumour 
pitssed  for  certainty)  to  be  engaged  to  a  nephew  of  her  niother's.  Sir 
William  Frampton,  a  young  gt*ntleman  of  splendid  fortune,  wlio  had 
.ately  passed  much  time  at  his  fine  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Time  wmre  on  ;  and  Rose  was  now  nineteen,  w  hen  un  event  oc¬ 
curred,  which  threatened  a  grievous  interruption  to  her  happiness. 
Tlie  Lari  of  B.’s  member  died  ;  his  nephejr,  Sir  William  Frampton, 
supported  by  his  uncle’s  pow-erful  interest,  ofiert*<i  himself  for  the 
borough  ;  an  independent  candidate  started  at  the  same  time ;  and 
Mr.  r>anb\  found  himself  compelled,  by  his  vaunted  coiihisteiiey,  to 
insim  on  his  daughter’s  renouncing  her  visits  to  the  rectory,  at  least 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  election.  Rose  wept  ami  pleadcil, 
pieaded  and  w’cpt  in  vain.  Her  father  w  as  obdurate  ;  ami  she,  uflei 
'rking  a  most  afiectloiiale  note  to  Mary  Cardoonel,  iiiiied  to  her 

wn  rooiB  in  very  had  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  fiict  time  in  her 
.Tf ,  in  ven*  hud  humt»ur. 

voi.  XXX.  N.s.  V  c; 
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‘  About  half  an  !iour  aOcrwanU,  Sir  William  Frampton  nn»l  Mr. 
(’ardonnel  called  at  the  red  Ihmiso. 

‘  “  We  are  come,  Mr.  Danhy,**  !*aid  the  rector,  **  to  solicit  your 
interest  ” — 

‘  **  Nay,  nay,  my  jjood  friend,”  returned  the  reformer — “  you 
know  that  my  interest  is  promised,  and  tliat  I  cannot  with  any  con¬ 
sistency  ’* — 

‘  **  To  solicit  your  interest  with  Hose** — resumed  his  reverence. 

‘  “  With  Rose  !”  interrupted  Mr.  Panhy. 

*  “  Ay — for  the  gif>  of  her  heart  and  hami, — that  being,  I  believe, 
the  sufFerage  w  hich  my  good  nephew  here  is  most  anxious  to  secure,** 
rejoined  Mr.  ('ardonnel. 

*  “  With  Itose!’*  again  ejaculated  Mr.  Dauby:  “Why  I  thought 
that  your  daughter**  — 

‘  “  riie  gipsy  has  not  told  you  then  !’*  replied  ^he  rector.  “  Why 
William  and  she  have  been  playing  the  parts  of  l^omco  and  duliel 
fv)r  these  six  months  past.** 

*  “  Mv  Rose!**  again  exclaimed  Mr.  Dauhv.  “  Mliv  Rose! 
Rt»se  !  L  say  !’*  and  the  astonished  father  rnslu'fi  out  of  the  room,  and 
returned  the  next  minute,  holding  the  hlushing  girl  by  the  arm. 

*  “  RiHiO,  do  vou  love  this  young  man?** 

*  “  (Ri  Rapa  i”  said  Rivse. 

*  “  Will  you  marry  him  ?** 

*  “  Oh,  papa!’* 

‘  “  Do  you  wiah  mo  to  tell  him  that  you  will  not  marry  him  ?’* 

*  To  tins  que;»tion  Rose  returned  no  answer;  she  only  blushed  the 
det'|H'r,  and  looked  dow  n  w  ith  a  half  smile. 

‘  “  Take  her,  then,”  resumed  Mr.  Dauby  ;  **  I  see  the  girl  lore* 
\ou,  I  can*t  vote  for  you,  though,  for  I've  promised,  and  vou  know, 
m\  giHHi  ^iir.  that  an  honeia  man  s  word  ’* — 

*  •*  I  don’t  w  aui  your  vote,  my  dear  Sir,**  interrupted  Sir  Williann 
Rraiuplon  ;  “  I  don't  ask  for  your  vote,  although  the  loss  of  it  miv 
eii*i  ii>e  my  siat,  and  my  uncie  his  borough.  This  is  the  election 
that  1  caie  about;  the  oniy  eltx:tion  worili  caring  about — is  it  not, 
my  owu  sweet  Rose'." — ibe  election  ot  which  the  object  lasts  for  IHe. 
and  the  resuit  is  bappmess.  That  's  the  election  worth  caring  about^ 
U  it  not.  miuc  own  Rose.” 

*  .Ami  Rose  blushed  an  athrmative ;  and  Mr.  Danby  shook  his  it>> 
tended  M>n-ln-law  *s  hand,  until  he  almost  wrung  it  off,  repeating  at 
every  moment — “  1  can’t  vote  lor  you,  for  a  man  must  be  consistent; 
out  you're  the  fellow  In  the  w  orld,  and  you  shall  have  mv  Root 
Ami  Hose  will  be  a  great  lady,”  continued  the  delighted  father:*— 
•*  my  little  Rose  wUi  Ih*  a  great  lady  after  ail !”  pp.  13—18. 

like  Amulet,  while  not  iulerior  to  any  ui  its  rivals  in  ttic 
.'iitracTive  character  of  its  list  ui  conn  ibuti^rs,  ami  in  the  av'er* 
age  merit  of  the  lighter  coutiibutious,  is  distinguishetl  bv  hav- 
nig  a  projmriloii  of  articles  of  a  more  solid  and  |>ermaiicnUy 
NaiuablccasL  Even  on  the  score  of  variety,  tlic  inlroduclioti 
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of  n  t*'^  MH'h  p^^v'rv  v<H*m  to  be  :t«lvi«nb)i' ;  nnd  tlie 

V^litoT  Ims.  VC  think,  cxo^oi^^  h  sotind  (b*MTetion  in  not  triist- 
inc  tor  ^nocc'Js  ^  holly  to  the  attnrrtions  of  tale  nnd  sketcli, 
ftiui  sonc  Ho<I  sc^nnot.  There  is  a  very  interesting  origiinil 
paper,  fnrni>he<i  by  'Dr.  Fxlward  Walsh,  containing  Notices  of 
Thf  Canadian  Indians,  vhich  we  shall  haxe  occasion  to  refer  to 
in  sonu  future  Niiml>er.  Or.  Rol>ert  Walsh,  the  Author  of 
;lu  valuahie  notices,  in  tin'  preeixling  volumes,  vehitlvr  to  the 
Chaldcjni  Christians  and  other  Kastern  Six*ts  has  contributed 
an  account  of  tt»o  ‘  l\K*trii>e  ot'  the  Schismatic  Arineinnn 

*  Cf  urch  \  a>  the  Romanists  am>gantly  style  that  portion  of 
the  Armenian  nation  who  reject  the  supt'omaev  «>f  the  I'ope. 
Mi.  KUk.  the  Alissionary\  has  favonnxi  the  V'ditor  with  ii 
Polynesian  Story  from  an  nnpnblishotl  hisunical  work  which 
Ik  is  preparing: — the  Rattle  of  Rtinaania.’  i>ur  readers  will 
Ik  agreeahiy  surpriseii,  and  not  less  pk'ssoil,  to  (ind  a  short 
iinpunhsheil  paper,  entitled  ‘  Poetry  and  Philosophy’,  by  the 
Kr\.  RiUren  Haii,  which  tv*ars  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  mint- 
ng(  from  svhich  it  proccKKls.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  contributed 

•  }  nigments  of  a  dourney  os’cr  the  Hrocken,’  including  some 
rme>  V  hic.h  he  w  rote  in  the  album  presented  to  trawlers  iit 
Phiinro^le,  quite  in  his  Anglo-German  manner.  Mr.  Hall, 
:tif  PdiTor,  mu>T  Indeed  consider  himself  as  a  highly  favoured 
and  foriunnir  man,  in  being  able  to  gel  hold  of  such  choice 
itriicit*?..  C>ur  Literan’  Annuals  woula  assume  a  new  chanic* 
ur,  viihou:  ioslng  any  of  their  entertaining  qualities,  if  they 
ve^f  mon  richly  diversified  with  light  essays,  historical  no¬ 
nce's  or  unef  memoirs  from  11*0  pens  of  our  best  writers. 
Amnnc  Hit  ottier  conirlliiitions,  are  jx>ems  by  the  Poet  Lau- 
rexiie.  Mrs.  Hemnna.  Montgomery  the  Great,  and  Montgo- 
men  the  Tittle,  thr  Rer.  T.  fkale,  Horace  Smith,  John 
Cia^  ,  T.  K.  He’n^ey.  iht  Howitt  family.  Delta,  &c.  Wil- 
linrr  Kennedy  has  *  a  strange  story  of  every  day  very  natu¬ 
re  and  good.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor’s  ladv,  has  thrown 
of  ;iu  anonymous,  and  let  us  into  the  secret  tfiat  some  very 
^tleaslug  stories  in  tiie  preceding  volumes  were  from  her  pen. 
Thi'.rt  Is  *  a  Tate,  founded  ol  facts’,  hy  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  and  a 
vlliane  Sion  by  Mi»  Midord.  The  blowing  are  Mr.  Cole- 
riogt'h  lines. 

^  j  sioud  on  Brocker's  sovrae  hel^t,  and  saw 
V  ouus  crowding  upon  w  CKids,  kills  user  hiiU  ; 

A  surging  scene,  and  only  luuJttd 

ly  tilt  bins  difiiatict.^  Weariiy  guy 

Dow'iiwara  I  dragged,  tnrt^ugh  fir -groves  everuiore, 

Wtiert  brigbi  green  njiits  moved  in  sepulchral  forms, 
SlH'Ckiec  w’tti.  suusiiioe ;  and,  hut  seldom  iiea/d, 

ur« 
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riic  sweet  hiril’s  song  become  a  bollow  sooml  ; 

Aiul  the  gale  iminiutring  iiuiivlsibly, 

Keserved  its  solemn  murmur,  more  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterbreak. 

And  the  lirook’s  chatter;  on  whose  islet  stones 
riie  dingy  kiddling,  with  its  (inkling  hell, 

Leapt  fVolicksome,  or  old  rotnantic  g(»at 
Sat,  his  white  heard  slow  waving.  I  moved  on 
With  low  and  languid  thought,  for  I  had  foimd 
rimt  grandest  sceiu's  have  hut  imperfect  charms 
Where  the  eve  vainly  wanders,  nor  beholds 
Due  spot  with  which  the  heart  associates 
liolv  remembrances  of  chihl  or  friend. 

Or  gentle  maid,  our  fust  aiul  early  love. 

Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 
Of  our  adored  country.  O  thou  (^uocn, 

'fhou  delegnted  Deity  of  I'arth, 

O  “dear,  dear”  Vmgland!  how  my  longing  c^  es 
'fumed  westward,  sliaping  in  the  steady  clouds 
Thv  sands  and  high  white  clitfs  !  Sweet  native  isle, 
fins  heart  was  proml,  yea,  mine  eyes  swaiTi  with  tear** 

'fo  think  of  thee;  and  all  tlu*  gomlly  view’ 

From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hilU 
f'losted  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 

F'ethie  and  dim.  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Bhune  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  w  ill  1  profane. 

With  hasty  judgement  or  injurious  douht, 
fhat  man's  Mihlimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  (lod  is  everywhere,  the  (iod  who  framed 
Mankind  to  he  one  mighty  brotherhood, 

Him^eif  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home.’ 

Not  M/V  woiiJ  our  ‘home’,  Mr.  Coleridge. — But  wc  are  iioi 
in  a  criiical  moed,  and  so  pass  on  to  our  next  extract,  which 
inu>t  be— 

‘  LlNtS  WKlTTk-S  HON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  TK 1 NC  EsS  CII  .\  K  I.OT  TF.. 

‘  'Tis  nut  the  public  lo^s  which  hath. imprest 
This  giUcral  upon  the  muUltude, 

Ami  uiadc  its  Wit\  at  once  to  every  breast, 

The  youii^,  the  old,  the  gentle,  and  the  rude: 

*  ’Tis  not  that,  in  the  hour  which  might  have  crowned 

fhe  prayers  preferred  by  e\ery  honest  tongue  ; 

The  very  hour  whicii  should  have  sent  around 

Tidings  wherewith  all  sietpLs  would  have  rung, — 

*  And  all  OUT  cities  bUzed  with  festal  hre, 

Ar>d  all  our  echoing  streets  liave  peeled  witii  gladnesa; 

1  bat  then  we  saw  the  high>raised  hope  expire 
And  Lf^land’s  ex|>cctation  quenched  in  sadness. 
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‘  It  to  thmV*  of  wbnt  thou  M*crt  fo  late, 

O  thou  w’ho  now  lie<:t  cold  upon  thy  hior ! 

So  young  and  so  holovod  :  so  richlv  Most 
Hoyond  the  common  lot  ot'  royalty  ; 

The  ohjoct  of  thy  worthy  }ox*e  pos<e5t ; 

And  in  thy  prin>o,  and  in  thx*  w»^dod  hli'ss, 

And  in  the  genial  hod  -  the  cmdle  dn'st, 

Hope  standing  by,  and  doy  a  hidden  guest  \ 

‘  *Ti>  this  that  from  the  heart  of  private  life 
Makes  unsophist ieate<l  sorrow  flow  : 

\N  t  mourn  thee  as  a  daughter  and  a  wife, 

And  in  our  human  nature  t\vl  the  blow.’ 

Tlifse  lines  nrc  simple  and  pleasing;  httt,  if  they  nre  eor- 
reeil\  given,  we  cannot  perceive  the  l>eauty  of  the  lawless  ver- 
siheation  into  which  the  poem  breaks  tlown  al\er  the  third 
stanza.  In  any  poet  of  lower  pretension,  it  wotthi  be  im¬ 
puted  u  n  strange  unskilfnlness  or  indolence :  in  Mr.  Sttulhey, 
i:  must  be  sheer  perverseness,  but  it  s}>oils  the  linos.  Wo  wish 
ihni  we  could  tiiui  something  bettor,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
piKtry  in  thi>  volume;  but  wc  regret  to  say  that,  this  year, 
Helicon  s(‘ems  to  runs  low  ;  through  some  cause  or  other,  at 
least,  twen  tlu  most  popular  contributors  have  failoil  to  do  jus- 
i\cx  to  ihenistdves.  These  Annuals  wo  fear,  arc  o|>erating  ra¬ 
ttier  disatlvaiuageously  as  n  hfmus  upon  the  manufacture  of 
versr.  vhich  must  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  its  quality.  Wc 
TTiust  turn  to  honest  pnise^  and  as  a  further  sj>eciincn,  give  an 
(\traci  from  •  the  Rosi  of  1  ennock  Dale.’ 

‘  With  man^  virtues.  Hose  was  too  great  a  favourite  not  to  possess 
TTiary  faults.  Her  taste  was  so  often  consulted  by  the  village  girls — 
her  affertionatt'  attention  to  her  father  and  sister  so  praised  by  the 
village  nasTor — and  her  beauty  and  superior  acquirements  so  admired 

ty  tilt  young,  and  even  b\  the  aged  inliabitants  of  D - ,  that  weeds 

sfioi  sprung  up.  and  mingled  with  the  flowers.  They  were,  indeed, 
wtu‘df  that  might  tuivi  been  easily  rooted  out;  but  unhappily,  her  in¬ 
dulgent  tatlicr  saw  then:  not.  and  they  grew  on  unchecked.  She  was 
impatient  of  restraint,  fond  of  display,  too  often  aiigir*  and  some¬ 
times,  though  not  frequently,  haughtv  to  her  equals.  Tis  true,  that 
tears  of  sorrow  usually  followed,  when  she  had  been  angry  without  a 
cause .  nr  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  her  village  friends ;  but  such 
hurstf  of  tenderness  did  not  leach  her  die  luxury  of  self-control ; 
and  tlu  notiif  generosity  of  her  disposition  made  those  who  ought  to 
luiv(  corrected  tiiis  growing  e^'il,  forget  the  past  in  the  present,  hhe 
V  uf  luoiized  by  the  poor,  idr  she  a  as  truly  kind  to  them  ;  and  when 
sti(  stghec!  for  wealtl)  and  power,  she  fancied  it  was  only  that  she 
niigh:  tiecomt  tiit  Lady  Luunliful  oi  Tennock  Dale. 

'  Sometimes  tlit  Pastor  would  seriously  lecture  iier  on  her  love  ol' 
'  "(‘ss. —  “  Tilt  flowers.*’  she  wouid  answer,  “  grew  in  my  fatiicr's 
unci  It  wa.*^  only  to  pieast  Utaf  I  twined  this  jessauiiiie  in 
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my  hair:  surely,  Jear  Sir,  there  can  he  no  harm  in  gratifying  niy  be¬ 
loved  parent.’* 

*  Alas !  how  truly  did  he  tell  her,  that  the  love  of  ornament  creeps 
slowly,  but  surely,  into  the  female  heart ; — that  the  girl  who  tw  ines 
the  lily  in  her  tresses,  and  looks  at  herself  in  the  clear  stream,  will 
soon  wish  that  the  lily  was  fadeless,  and  the  stream  u  mirror. 

*  A  circumstance  occurred,  when  Hose  was  about  eighteen,  which 
caused  her  father  bitter  sorrow ;  and  he  feared  that  his  child  had  im¬ 
bibed  “  high  flighted  ”  notions,  for  which,  poor  man,  he  could  not 
account. 

*  (fcorge  Douglas  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  gardener  in  the  village 

of  D - ,  and  he  had  been  long  and  sincerely  attached  to  Rose  Dil¬ 

lon.  Her  father  urged,  in  strong  and  affectionate  language,  the  suit 
of  this  upright  and  generous  youth  ;  but  a  scornful  smile  curled  her 
lips,  as  she  told  her  parent,  **  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could 
marry  any  man  in  Mr.  Douglas's  situation.” 

**  Situaliofi,  Hose,”  repeated  the  astonished  Dillon ;  **  w  hat  do 
you  mean  by  situation  f  (icorge  Douglas  is  a  pattern  for  village 
youths,  lie  has  loved  you  long-^since  childhood  you  have  known 
each  other.  Who  can  say  they  saw  (Jeorge  idle? — who  ever  saw  him 
intoxicated?  His  word  is  his  bond  :  and,  ah!  Rose,  in  the  house  of 
(lod,  have  ye  not  marked  his  godly  and  pious  conduct?” — “  1  can¬ 
not  find  fault  in  any  way  with  George.  1  love  him  as  a  brother ;  hut, 

indeed,  father,  I  could  not  marry  the  son  of  a . ”  She 

paused,  ashamed  of  her  own  feelings.  “  The  son  of  whom.  Rose?” 
said  her  father,  really  angry.  **  I  hoped,  child,  that  1  did  not  at  first 
understand  you.  What  means  this  pride  ?  The  son  of  an  English 
yeoman,  whose  station  in  life  is  equal,  whose  wealth  is  superior  to 
mine— 1  ask  what  you  mean  by  this?” 

‘  Rose  wept!  and  Heterick  Dillon,  the  tender,  too  tender  parent, 
was  softened.  “  Well,  do  not  cry.  Rose:  1  would  not  make  thee  un- 
hnppy,  child,  for  the  wealth  <>f  w  orlds :  but  God  ” — (the  old  man 
clasped  his  hands) — “  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  that  you  may 
he  ns  happy  w’iih  the  man  of  your  own  choice,  as  you  would  have 
been  with  poor  (leorge.” 

*  Rose  kissed  her  father,  and  assured  him  that  she  never  would 
marry  but  for  his  or  her  sister’s  advantage. 

*  'fhe  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  and  majestic  height. 

**  Daughter,  all  I  desire  is,  that  you  may  ever  support  the  honest 
character  bequeathed  you  by  your  forefathers.  The  Dillons  have 
lived  in  Fennock  Dale  nearly  two  hundred  years — their  daughters 
without  spot — their  sons  without  blemish.  I  want  nothing  from  ray 
children  hut  their  affection, — and  that,”  he  added,  **  they  wdll  not 
refuse  their  grey-headed  father.”  Lung  and  fervent  were  the  prayers 
of  the  old  man  that  night  fur  this  wayward  child.  Two  or  three 
years  passed  away — Rose  increased  in  beauty — but  her  faults  had 
not  departed  with  lime.’  pp  208 — 205. 

“  The  Winter’s  Wreath”  comes  forth  under  the  auspices  of 
a  new  Editor,  with  the  following  announcement. 
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‘  No  attempt  has  been  here  made  to  produce  a  religious  impres¬ 
sion  :  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  religious  topics  has  been 
carefully  avoided.  Interesting  and  important  os  these  topics  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  their  discussion  appears  unsuited  to  a  work  of  ele¬ 
gant  amusement ;  and,  if  it  have  any  decided  eftect,  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  dignity  of  Keligion.* 

Upon  this  somcwliat  strange  paragraph,  we  must  offer  a  few 
comments.  That  religious  topics  arc  important,  is  certainly 
an  uiulonhted  truth,  of  tliat  class  to  which  we  generally  apply 
the  term  iruisin.  The  discussion  of  such  topics,  if,  by  discus¬ 
sion,  an  argumentative,  didactic,  or  polemical  treatment  of 
them  be  meant,  is,  we  admit,  quite  unsuitable  to  a  work  of 
mere  amusement;  and  so,  w'e  sliould  presume,  would  be 
ileemed  the  discussion  of  any  other  important  topics.  We 
must  protest,  however,  against  the  assumption,  that  these  works 
cannot  be  both  elegant  and  amusing  without  a  careful  and 
zealous  exclusion  of  all  religious  topics;  and  still  more  strong¬ 
ly  against  the  implied  position,  that  the  dignity  of  Religion  is 
comprised  by  extending  her  sanction  to  polite  literature. 
While  we  feel  it  right  to  animadvert  upon  this  absurd  preface, 
which  gives  us  no  very  high  idea  of  the  Eilitor’s  taste  or  com¬ 
petency,  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  volume  itself,  thanks 
to  the  contributors,  is,  in  certain  respects,  of  better  quality 
than  it  was  intended  to  be.  *  The  insertion  of  some  of  the  ar- 
‘  tides  says  the  sapient  Preface-writer,  ‘  might  seem,  at  the 
‘first  glance,  a  departure  from  this  principle;  but,  on  their 
‘  perusal,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  iimtives  wholly  uncon- 
‘  nected  with  theology  have  procured  their  insertion.’  In 
other  words,  the  theology  of  some  of  the  best  articles  is,  wc 
presume,  distasteful  to  the  Editor  ; — the  more  is  the  pity. 

With  the  contents  of  the  Winter’s  Wreath,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  been  far  better  pleased  than  we  had  antici- 
})ated.  The  poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  order.  The  Author  of  May  You  like  it  has  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  historical  tale;  there  is  an  amusing- ‘  Journey  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi’;  and  the  stories,  historical  or  descriptive,  are  of  a 
good  tendency.  The  signature  of  Q.  Q.,  usurped  by  one  of 
the  writers,  has  served  to  remind  us  how  much  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  pen  to  which  that .  designation  belonged,  might 
have  enrichcil  those  annuals.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  several  short 
poems:  the  following  is,  we  think,  not  unworthy  of  her,  which 
is  more  than  we  cun  say  of  some  of  her  contributions  this 
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‘  The  Meeting  of  the  Ships. 

*  Two  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid  sea 
When  calms  bad  still'd  the  tide  ; 

A  few  bright  days  of  summer  glee 
There  found  them  side  by  side. 

*  And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 
Rose  mingling  thence  in  mirth  ; 

And  sw'oetly  floated  o'er  the  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

*  Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 
Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; — 

While  dancing  step  and  festive  strain 
Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 

‘  And  hands  were  linked,  and  answering  eyes 
With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 

—  Oh  !  brief  and  passing  sympathies, 

Like  leaves  together  blown  ! 

‘  A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 
Over  the  deep's  repose, 

Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 
Like  trumpet  music  rose. 

‘  And  proudly,  freely  on  their  way 
The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 

—  In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay 
To  meet — Oh  !  never  more  ! 

‘  Never  to  blend  in  Victory’s  cheer. 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe. — 

And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here  ; 

Such  ties  are  formed  below  !* 

\Vc  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  specimen,  and  the 
follow ing  is  the  best  that  presents  itself: 

*  The  Widow  and  her  Son. 

‘  She  sat  beside  her  cottage  door, 

A  friendless,  solitary  thing; 

Her  soul  with  troubling  thought  ran  o’er. 

And  long-pass’d  griefs  had  power  to  wring 
From  lier,  that  eve,  unbidden  tears. 

Such  as  she  had  not  shed  for  years. 

‘Her  thought  was  of  the  buoyant  time 

Wlien  play’d  her  children  round  her  knee  ; 

And  life  was  as  the  morning  prime, 

With  fresh  dew  s  on  the  leafy  tree ; 

1  ill  strong  afl'cetions,  one  by  one, 
ere  broke,  and  life’s  last  joy  was  gone  ! 
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*  Of  beautiful  children,  once  her  pride. 

That  wither'd  while  the  had  no  fear  ; 

Of  tons  in  distant  climes  that  died. 

Alone,  with  none  to  tend  or  cheer; 

But  most  of  him  who  latest  went. 

Young,  ardent,  on  adventure  bent. 

*  But,  if  he  died  by  land  or  sea, 

Or  lived  in  peace  on  some  bright  shore. 
Or  pined  in  hopeless  misery. 

She  knew  not;  traveller  never  bore 
Tidings  of  him.;  and  ne'er  w’as  sent 
Message  or  token  since  he  went. 

‘  She  sat  absorbed  in  torturing  thought. 
Unheedful  of  what  passed  around — 
Though  gazing,  yet  perceiving  nought — 
Though  silent,  listening  to  no  sound, — 
Unconscious  that  a  stranger  stood 
Before  her,  marvelling  at  her  mood. 

‘  At  length  she  saw  a  weary  man, 

Like  one  by  age  or  grief  subdued. 

Or  exile  whose  thin  cheek  grew  wan 
In  some  life-blasting  solitude : 

Long  gazed  she  on  his  wasted  frame. 

Ere  tardy  recognition  came. 

*  Then  saw  she,  with  instinctive  glance. 

All  mind  and  body  had  gone  through, 
That  life  had  been  but  evil  chance— 

By  sunken  eye  and  pallid  hue. 

By  lines  of  agony  and  care. 

And  by  his  thinned  and  whitened  hair. 

*  Her  son,  the  one  for  whom  she  wept. 

The  long-lost  child  for  whom  she  prayed, 
The  youngest  hope  whose  image  kept 
Within  her  memory  not  to  fade — 

'Twas  he,  alas  !  with  alter'd  mien. 

In  love  alone  as  he  had  been. 

*  Beside  her  cottage*door  he  leant 

Whole  days  in  melancholy  mood, 

Like  one  whose  strength  to  act  was  spent, 
Reckless  of  evil  or  of  good ; 

And  busy  neighbours,  passing  by. 

Said  he  had  but  returned  to  me. 

*  Those  summer  eves  he  would  relate 

His  perilous  life  by  land  and  sea  \ 

The  changes  of  his  dreary  fate, 

And  dark  years  of  captivity, 

Of  hardships,  wrongs,  and  savage  strife, 
When  death  leemea  welcomer  Uian  life. 

XXX.— N.S.  X  X 
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‘  'I'licn  told  lie  ot'somc  fairer  scene, 

Where  it  had  been  his  hap  to  roam 
Through  cvprrss  marsh,  savannah  green, 
Wliere  the  dark  Indian  finds  his  liome  ; 
And  of  kind  nuturo,  undehased 
In  those  pure  children  of  the  waste. 

*  Oh,  joyful  mother  was  she  then! 

Listening  the  marvellous  tales  he  told-^ 

I  low  rescued  tVom  ferocious  men, 

'File  fell,  intractable,  and  bold. 

Fierce  pirates  of  the  southern  main. 

He  came,  with  mark  of  brand  and  chain. 

‘  Yet  saw  she  with  slow  unbelief, 

'Fhat  joy  ne’er  warmed  his  wither’d  cheek; 
'Fhat  suH’erings,  misery,  and  grief. 

Had  lel\  him  spirit>howed  and  weak  ; 

And  time  might  pass,  but  never  more 
Life’s  energy  or  liope  restore. 

*  She  tendeil  him  by  night  and  day, 

Noting  how  swiftly  life  declined. 

Wearing  herself  the  while  aw  ay*, 

With  patient  love  that  ne’er  repined  : 

Hut  ere  the  autum  leaves  were  red, 

Mother  and  son  were  w  ith  the  dead.* 


T  he  luinics  of  Allan  C'unningliain  and  John  Sharpe  are  good 
securities  for  a  combination  of  spirit,  taste,  and  elegance  on 
the  part  of  the  Falitor  and  the  Publisher  of  the  Anniver¬ 
sary.  ’Fhe  Fhnbellishinents  an*  of  a  very  high  onler,  as  we 
siiall  presently  shew.  Among  the  contribtitors  to  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  favour,  are  Kobert  ISontbev,  J.  CL  Lock¬ 
hart,  Miss  Miiibrii,  .lames  ^Montgomery,  T.  Donhlcdav.  A. 
Ferguson,  (ieorgo  Harley,  .lohn  Clare,  James  Hogg,  Miss 
Howies,  T.  Pringle,  'F.  C'roftoii  Croker,  Harry  Cornwall,  the 
]{ev.  Fd.  Irving,  and  the  Kditor. 

Montgomerv  is  all  himself  in  the  following  lines. 

4..  •  a 


*  TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  IIIS  RETTHNINO  TO  CEYLON  AS  A  MISSIONARY, 
AI’TER  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

*  Home,  kindred,  friends,  and  countrv, — these 
Are  ties  with  which  we  never  part : 

From  clime  to  clime,  o’er  land  and  seas. 

We  bear  them  with  us  in  our  heart  : 

But  O,  ‘lis  hard  to  feel  resigned. 

When  these  must  all  be  left  behind ! 

‘  Yet,  when  the  pilgrim’s  staff  we  take. 

And  follow  Christ  from  shore  to  shore, 

Oladiy  for  Him  we  ail  forsake, 

PrcM  on,  and  only  look  before  : 
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Though  humbled  Nature  mourns  her  loss, 

The  Spirit  glories  in  the  Cross. 

*  It  is  no  sin,  like  man,  to  weep, 

For  Jesus  wept  o’er  Lazarus  dead  ; 

Or  yearn  for  home  beyond  the  deep  ; 

lie  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  : 

The  patriot  pang  will  he  condemn, 

Who  grieved  o’er  lost  Jerusalem? 

*  Take  up  your  cross,  my  friend,  again : 

(vo  forth  without  the  camp  to  llim 
Who  left  his  throne  to  dwell  with  men, 

Who  died  his  murderers  to  redeem  : 

O  !  tell  his  name  to  every  ear  ; 

Doubt  not,  the  dead  themselves  shall  hear  ; — 

‘  Hear,  and  come  forth  to  life  anew  ; 

Then,  while  the  Gentile  courts  they  fill, 

Shall  not  your  Saviour’s  words  stand  true  ? 

Home,  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  still, 

In  Candy's  wildest  woods  you’ll  find. 

Yet  lose  not  those  you  left  behind.’ 

We  perceive  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in 
further  citation,  and  we  can  only  briefly  advert,  therefore,  to  a 
few  of  the  leading  articles — Kdilerline’s  Dream,  a  touching 
poem  by  Professor  W  ilson  ;  ‘  Abbotsford  descrilied,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  American;*  ‘  Going  to  the  llaces*  by  Miss  Mitford  ; 
Paddy  Kelleher  and  his  Pig,  an  Irish  story;  and  ‘a  Tale  of 
‘  the  rimes  of  the  Martyrs*  by  the  Uev.  Edward  Irving, 'who 
seems  to  shine  in  this  style  of  comjiosition  more  than  any  other 
that  he  has  yet  attempted.  Allan  has  enriched  the  volume  with 
some  of  his  own  graphic  tales.  Altogether,  the  volume  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  all  parties. 

But  we  must  now’  pay  our  respects  to  the  artists,  without 
whose  concurrence,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  lady  and  gentle¬ 
men  contributors  would,  we  fear,  fail  of  realizing  the  object  of 
the  publishers.  To  begin  with  the  Anniversary,  whicli  is  detli- 
cated,  by  the  way,  with  propriety,  to  the  Ihesident  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy.,  We  first  open  upon  a  presenta¬ 
tion  plate,  an  ornamented  letter  in  wood  l»y  Harvey  and 
Thompson,  admirably  designed  and  exquisitely  cut.  A  gay 
and  glowing  circlet  of  letters  and  (juaint  figures  representing 
the  months  of  the  year,  designed  for  a  second  presentation 
vignette,  is  in  the  same  style  and  by  the  same  clever  artists. 
Harvey  is  an  extraordinary  man.  We  then  come  to  the  vig¬ 
nette  title,  a  tasteful  architectural  design,  and  Psyche,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lau  rence,  w  hich  forms  a  superb  frontispiece.  Of  the 
rest  wc  shall  only  specify  those  which  have  pleased  ns  most. 
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Ilia  Lutes  by  poor  Bonnington,  is  an  expressive  plate  from  an 
exerlirnt  design.  Linton’s  Morning  is  Claude  *  all  over,’  and 
the  plate  does  credit  to  GoodalL  1  nc  Author  of  Waverley  in 
his  Study,  by  Allan,  is  a  delightful  plate:  there  is  an  easy 
awkwardness  in  the  posture  of  Sir  Walter,  which  assures  us 
that  we  see  the  Great  Magician  just  as  he  looks  when  he  is 
conjuring  upon  paper.  Landseer’s  Travelled  Monkey,  is  clever. 
The  Castle  of  Chi  I  Ion  by  Stanfield,  is  good,  and  though  the 
subject  is  not  new,  w  ill  interest.  ‘  Hekabnek  ’-—does  Mr. 
Westall  ri'collect  the  Gifisey  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan?  The 
child  is  ugly.  Fonthill,  by  Turner;  a  beautiful  foreground,  and 
the  engraver  hat  done  justice  to  the  artist.  Howard’s  ^  Rea- 
•  trice’  is  rich  and  well  filletl,  but  not  very  expressive.  New- 
stead  Abbey,  by  Danby,  is  a  delightful  sunset,  and  the  subject 
roost  interesting.  *  Ixivo  mo,  love  roy  dog’,  does  great  credit 
to  the  engraver.  *The  Young  Cottagers’,  by  Gainsborough, 
is  a  gem.  •Twilight’  by  I^irrett,  has  great  merit.  In  short, 
w*o  find  that  we  have  particularized  almost  every  plate,  except 
'rhe  \josX  Eiir-rings  and  the  Blackberry  Boy,  which  we  leave 
others  to  admire. 

In  the  Forget  me  not,  Marcus  Curtins  by  Martin  is  like  all 
his  designs  clover,  gorgeous  imaginative,  and  Ellen 

JStrathalUn  by  Miss  L  Sharjie,  is  a  liewitching  plate,  and  does 
great  creslit*  to  the  artist.  The  Faithful  Guardian  by  Cooper 
IS  very  pleasing.  A  view  on  the  Ganges  by  W.  Daniel  I, 
VAldysione  Lighthouse  by  Owen,  and  a  view  of  Vicenza  by 
Frout :  all  lhre<\  esjwially  the  last,  are  ol'  great  merit.  Cha- 
lon  has  a  x^ery  clever  plate,  ‘  Frolic  in  a  Palace.’  The  Blind 
I'iner  by  Clennell,  deserves  also  to  be  particularized. 

In  the  Amulet,  wo  have  a  very  tasiy  vignette,  with  Etruscan 
and  classic  vases;  a  MoriHo.  rich  and  glowing,  and  well  ren- 
dernl  by  Graves ;  '  ’llic  Mountain  l>Hisy,’  exhibiting  the  in- 
descnbahle  grace  and  l^auty  w  ith  a  nuancr  of  affectation,  cha- 
raeterisiic  i'4'  Sir  Thomas  l^wrence ;  a  ‘  Temple  of  Victory  ’ 
bv  Gandy.— rich,  but  aailly  deficient  in  classical  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  :  *  Fishermen  leaving  home.’  by  Collins, — a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  nuxrolighi  scene:  Wandering  Minstnels  in  Italy, — ihc  land- 
sca|>e  is  good.  ‘  C^uardian  Angels  ’  rs  execrably  etii^ved,  and 
the  Water-cress  Girl  is  no  better. 

In  the  Winter’s  Wreath,  there  are  two  or  three  sweet  Und- 
acapes, — Mew  on  the  Thames  by  Havell :  Meleager  and  Ata- 
Unu  by  Amald :  arol  View  near  Amblesiile  by  Renton.  •  The 
Scotch  Peasant  Girl  *  is  bcantibiUT  engraved.  •  Le  Conire- 
teens  ’  had  better  not  have  been  given. 

In  Frieiwldhip’s  GBimnc.  Bone  has  a  clever  plate.  •  La  Fre§- 
cura ' :  a  slight  out  interesung  one ;  ibete  are  some 
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pleasing  laniliicapea ;  and  *  Hours  of  luiiocence  *f  by  Landseer, 
is  a  delightful  picture,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  fa¬ 
vourite-  8teplMiuo(r appears  hi  most  of  these  annuals:  his  de¬ 
signs  are  always  sliewy  and  tasteful,  but  we  are  begiiming  to 
tire  of  them. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scarcely  any  room  to  speak  of  the 
juvenile  annuals,  of  which,  however,  we  can  report  very  favour¬ 
ably.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  found 
them  more  entertaining— through  a  retrospective  sympathy, 
perhaps,  with  our  tbrmer  selves, — tlian  the  greater  part  of  the 
volumes  designed  for  grown  up  children.  Mrs,  lleumus,  Mrs. 
Holland,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  other  favoured  and  fa¬ 
vourite  writers,  have  kindly  consented  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  special  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  rising  race.  Wc 
wish  we  had  room  to  insert  John  Clare’s  Tale  about  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  which  is  admirable.  The  Nettle,  by  Dr*  Robert 
Welsh,  in  the  same  volume,  (the  Juvenile  Forget  me  not,)  is  a 
dialogue  quite  worthy  of  Evenings  at  Home.  In  the  New 
Year’s  Gift,  Hints  to  Young  Gardeners,  The  Young  Cricketers, 
and  the  Consequences  of  Bad  Spelling,  are  excellent.  But  we 
have  room  for  only  one  short  specimen,  with  which,  for  the 
present,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  Annuals.  There  arc 
several,  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  of  which  we  hope  to  give 
an  account  in  our  next. 

THE  REED-SPARROW’S  NEST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  SOLITARY  HOURS.* 

*  “  Come  here,  and  I’ll  shew  you  a  wonderful  work — 
ril  shew  you  the  reed-sparrow’s  nest ; 

Only  see,  what  a  neat,  warm,  compact  little  thing  ! 

Mister  Nash  could  not  build  such  a  house  for  the  King: 

Not  he,  let  him  labour  his  best ! 

*  **  ’Tis  hardly  a  house,  though— a  cradle,  methinks, 

Slung  up  like  an  Indian’s,  between 

Those  six  reedy  pillars,  so  slender  and  tall, 

Each  topped,  like  a  turret  of  Oberon's  hall, 

With  its  own  fairy-banner  of  green. 

*  **  And  see!  the  green  banners  are  waving  aloft, 

And  the  cradle  rocks  gently  below ; 

And  the  shafts  that  uphold  it,  so  slender  and  tall  - 

“  They’re  bending! — they’re  breaking  1— the  cradle  will  fall. 
For  the  breeze  is  beginning  to  blow  1” 

'  **  Let  it  blow,  let  it  blow :  let  them  rock  to  and  fro ; 

Reeds,  cradle,  and  all — never  fear  • 
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The  Lute,  by  poor  Bonnington,  is  an  expressive  plate  from  an 
excellent  design.  Linton’s  Momii^  is  Claude  *  all  over,’  and 
the  plate  does  credit  to  Goodall.  Tnc  Author  of  Waverley  in 
hit  Study,  by  Allan,  is  a  delightful  plate:  there  is  an  easy 
awkwardness  in  the  posture  of  Sir  Walter,  which  assures  us 
that  we  see  the  Great  Magician  just  as  he  looks  when  he  is 
conjuring  upon  paper.  Landseer’s  Travelled  Monkey,  is  clever. 
The  Castle  of  Chillon  by  Stanfield,  is  good,  and  though  the 
subject  is  not  new,  will  interest.  ‘  tMckabnck  ’—does  Mr. 
Westall  recollect  the  Gipsoy  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  ?  The 
child  is  ugly.  Fonthill,  by  Turner;  a  beautiful  foreground,  and 
the  engraver  has  done  justice  to  the  artist*  Howard’s  ‘  Bea- 
*  trice’  is  rich  and  well  filled,  but  not  very  expressive.  New- 
stead  Abbey,  by  Danby,  is  a  delightful  sunset,  and  the  subject 
most  interesting.  •  Ix)ve  me,  love  my  dog  ’,  does  great  credit 
to  the  engraver.  *  The  Young  Cottagers  ’,  by  Gainsborough, 
is  a  gem.  ‘Twilight’ by  Barrett,  has  great  merit.  In  short, 
we  find  that  we  have  particularized  almost  every  plate,  except 
The  Lost  Ear-rings  and  the  Blackberry  Boy,  which  we  leave 
others  to  admire. 

In  the  Forget  me  not,  Marcus  Curtins  by  Martin  is,  like  all 
his  designs  clever,  gorgeous,  imaginative,  and  outre.  Ellen 
Strathallan  by  Miss  L.  Sharj>e,  is  a  l>ewitching  plate,  and  does 
preat  credit*  to  the  artist.  The  Faithful  Guardian  by  Cooper 
IS  very  pleasing.  A  view  on  the  Ganges  by  W.  Daniel  I, 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  by  Owen,  and  a  view  of  Vicenza  by 
Prout ;  all  three,  especially  the  last,  are  of  great  merit.  Cha- 
lon  has  a  very  clever  plate,  ‘  Frolic  in  a  Palace.’  The  Blind 
Piper  by  Clenncll,  deserves  also  to  be  particularized. 

In  the  Amulet,  wc  have  a  very  tasty  vignette,  with  Etruscan 
and  classic  vases ;  a  Morillo,  rich  and  glowing,  and  well  ren¬ 
dered  by  Graves ;  ‘  The  Mountain  Daisy,’  exhibiting  the  in¬ 
describable  grace  and  beauty  with  a  nuance  of  affectation,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  a  ‘  Temple  of  Victory’ 
by  Gandy, — rich,  but  sadly  deficient  in  classical  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity;  ‘Fishermen  leaving  home,’*by  Collins, — a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  moonlight  scene;  Wandering  Minstrels  in  Italy, — the  land¬ 
scape  is  good.  ‘  Guardian  Angels’  is  execrably  engraved,  and 
the  Water-cress  Girl  is  no  better. 

In  the  Winter’s  Wreath,  there  are  two  or  three  sweet  land¬ 
scapes, — View  on  the  Thames  by  Havell ;  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta  by  Arnald ;  and  View*  near  Amhlesidc  by  Renton.  ‘  The 
Scotch  Peasant  Girl  ’  is  beautifully  engraved.  ‘  Le  Contre- 
tems  ’  had  better  not  have  been  given. 

In  Friendship’s  Offering,  Bone  has  a  clever  plate,  ‘  La  Fres- 
cura’;  Chalon,  a  slight  but  interesting  one;  there  are  some 
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pleasing  landscapea ;  and  ‘  Hours  of  Innocence  \  by  Landseer, 
is  a  delightful  picture,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  fa¬ 
vourite.  Stepliauoir appears  tn  most  of  these  annuals:  his  de¬ 
signs  are  always  shewy  and  tasteful»  but  we  are  beginning  to 
tire  of  them. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scarcely  any  room  to  speak  of  the 
juvenile  annuals,  of  which»  however»  we  can  report  very  favour¬ 
ably.  We  are  alomst  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  found 
them  more  entertaining— through  a  retrospective  sympathy, 
perhaps,  with  our  Ibrmer  selves, — than  the  greater  part  of  the 
volumes  designed  for  grown  up  children.  Mp«  Heuians,  Mrs. 
Holland,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  other  favoured  and  fa¬ 
vourite  writers,  have  kindly  consented  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  special  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  rising  race.  Wc 
wish  we  had  room  to  insert  John  Clare’s  Tale  about  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  which  is  admirable.  The  Nettle,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Walsh,  in  the  same  volume,  (the  Juvenile  Forget  me  not,)  is  a 
dialogue  quite  worthy  of  Evenings  at  Home.  In  the  New 
Year’s  Gift,  Hints  to  Young  Gardeners,  The  Young  Cricketers, 
and  the  Consequences  of  Bad  Spelling,  are  excellent.  But  we 
have  room  for  only  one  short  specimen,  with  which,  for  the 
present,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  Annuals.  There  arc 
several,  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  of  which  we  hope  to  give 
an  account  in  our  next. 

THE  REED-SPARROW’S  NEST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  SOLITARY  HOURS.* 

*  **  Come  here,  and  I’ll  shew  you  a  wonderful  work — 

I’ll  shew  you  the  reed-sparrow’s  nest ; 

Only  see,  what  a  neat,  warm,  compact  little  thing  ! 

Mister  Nash  could  not  build  such  a  house  for  the  King: 

Not  he,  let  him  labour  his  best ! 

*  ’Tis  hardly  a  house,  though— a  cradle,  methinks, 

Slung  up  like  an  Indian’s,  between 

Those  six  reedy  pillars,  so  slender  and  tall. 

Each  topped,  like  a  turret  of  Oberon's  hall, 

With  its  own  fairy-banner  of  green. 

*  **  And  see !  the  green  banners  are  waving  aloft. 

And  the  cradle  rocks  gently  below ; 

And  the  shafts  that  uphold  it,  so  slender  and  tall 

**  They're  bending !— they’re  breaking  I — the  cradle  will  (all. 
For  the  breeze  is  beginning  to  blow  !” 

•  “  Let  it  blow,  let  it  blow ;  let  them  rock  to  and  fro ; 

Reeds,  cradle,  and  all — never  fear  « 
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Twat  an  instinct  unerring  (Gods  gift  to  the  weak) 

Taught  the  poor  little  builder  this  covert  to  seek, 

Tliat  the  liurricane  only  comes  near — 

•  Only  near  enough  (hark!)  just  to  pipe  in  the  shrouds, 
The  tall  tree  tops,  with  musical  din  : 

And  to  rattle  the  harJes  and  hollies  about, 

And  behind  them  to  bluster  and  make  a  great  rout. 

Like  a  bully  who  cannot  get  in. 

•  **  And  to  puff  here  and  there,  through  a  chink  in  the  leaves. 

At  the  reeds,  and  the  reed -sparrow's  nest ; 

Just  enough  to  unfurl  the  green  banners  aloft. 

And  to  balance  the  cradle,  with  motion  so  soft, 

It  but  lulls  the  young  nurslings  to  rest. 

•  **  And  there  sits  the  mother-bird,  brooding  in  peace. 

And  her  mate  is  beginning  to  sing — 

Proud  I  warrant  is  he,  of  house,  cluldren,  and  wife  ; 

Of  the  house  he  helped  build, — Mister  Nash  for  his  life, 

Could  not  build  such  a  one  for  the  King  !  ’ 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Great  hritain  iltustraird,  A  Series  of  original  Views 
of  the  principal  Towns,  public  Buildings,  and  remarkable  Anti¬ 
quities  in  the  Ihiited  Kingdom.  From  Drawings  by  William 
Wcstall,  A.R.A.  Engraved  by  Edward  Einden,  with  Descrip¬ 
tions  by  Thomas  Moule.  No.  1.  4-to.  Price  D'.  London,  1828. 

2.  PariSf  find  its  Enx'irons^  displayed  in  a  Series  of  Picturesque 
Views.  The  Drawings  by  A.  Pugin.  The  Engravings  under  the 
Superintendence  of  C.  Heath.  Nos.  1.  and  11.  tto.  Price  D. 
London,  182S. 

S.  MetropdlUnn  Improvements  ;  or,  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  From  Drawings  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.  Nos.  I.  to  XXVI. 
♦to.  Price  D.  1S27. 

'^rnis  is  a  fertile  sulyect,  but  we  have  not  leisure,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  to  discuss  it  even  superficially.  Still,  we  are 
reluctant  to  postpone,  from  day  to  day,  the  announcement  of 
w  lial  may  be  fairly  termoil,  a  new*  class  of  publications,  profess¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  wliole  keeping  their  promise,  lo  combine  the 
advantages  of  scientific  drawing,  accurate  representation,  rea¬ 
sonably  good  engraving,  and  extraordinary  cheapness.  In  all 
the  s[)ecimens  iK'fore  us,  w  e  have  a  number  of  very  respectable 
productions  of  art,  at  the  low^  rate  of  four  for  n  shilling. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  to  set  of!'  on  a  picturesque  tour 
among  the  architectural  varieties  of  London  and  Paris,  to  note 
their  vagaries,  lo  expose  their  absurdities,  and  to  give  due 
praise  to  their  praiseworthy  points.  The  frittered  and  unmean- 
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ing  features  of  the  royal  palace;  Regent  Street,  amusing  and 
piquant  with  all  its  freaks  and  failures;  the  Park  entrances, 
not  good  in  themselves,  but  reminding  us  of  what  is;  the 
churches,  those  motley  monsters  of  architecture,  compounds  of 
the  classic  and  the  civic,  groi^co-cockney  imitations  of  Ictinus  and 
Palladio,  felicitous  jumbles  of  the  Gothic,  Helladic,  Chinese, 
and  Hindoo; — all  these,  with  their  aflinities  and  affiliations, 
might  suit  either  our  mirthful  or  our  ireful  mood,  were  it  not, 
just  now,  rather  too  late  in  the  month  for  justice  to  be  done  to 
A  subject  so  complicated  and  so  excursive.  We  intend,  iiow- 
ever,  to  be  very  learned  and  illustrative  touching  these  matters, 
ill  some  future  Number. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  point  out  these  *  number-books’  to 
our  readers,  as  containing  and  to  contain,  an  extensive  series  of 
graphic  exhibitions,  with  brief  explanations.  The  “  London  ”, 
so  far  as  we  have  inspected  it,  will  be  found  to  give  an  interest¬ 
ing  view  of,  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call,  ‘  metropolitan  im- 
‘  provements*;  a  misapplication  of  phrase,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  *  repaired  and  beautified  ’  of  country  church- wardens,  when 
they  have  covered  walls  and  ceilings  with  yellow-wash,  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  and  Dutch  gold.  It  will  be  foifnd  amusing  and 
interesting  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  literary  part  is  indif¬ 
ferently  done,  w’ith  much  affectation  of  fine  writing,  and  a  vile 
trick  of  getting  away  from  the  subject  in  hand.  We  are  told 
of  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect  of  the  New  Palace  and  the  Lang- 
ham  Place  church,  that  ^  he  comprehends  a  whole,  he  grasps 
‘  the  extremities,  he  achievt^s  variety  ’,  and  ‘  thinks  with  Michael 
‘  Angiolo  ’  I  ^ 

“  Paris  ”  has  begun  well.  The  views  of  the  first  number 
are  too  extensive  for  their  limited  scale  of  representation  ;  but 
the  second  number  has  four  good  and  well-expressed  subjects — 
the  fine  Gothic  front  of  Notre  Dame ;  the  much,  but  injudi¬ 
ciously  vaunted  facade  St.  Sulpice;  the  court  of  the  Louvre; 
and  the  Hotel  de  Cl  uni. 

The  Great  Britain  Illustrated  ”,  bids  fair  for  nopularity. 
Lincoln,  the  wharfs,  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  the  “  Com- 

mercial  Room  ”  of  Manchester,  and  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
have  supplied  the  subject*,  which,  of  course,  vary  in  intercut, 
but  are,  on  the  whole,  effectively  treated. 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITl-: 

On  th«  I  •<  of  Dccrmlm’  will  Ih»  ptihUih- 
eU,  No.  1.  of  Kminrnt  Woin«*n  :  their  livt*a 
aiui  rharmi'ter^  DeMKiieil  for  the  hnprovtv 
mtiH  nf  fedltli  yoglh.  By  MifK  Jmio  Por¬ 
ter.  To  he  ^btidhed  hionth^.  tli  Brf.  in 
iHmo.  'llie  Mnu*  M«e  as  the  Percy  Anec¬ 
dotes,  cr>liellisheit  with  authentic  |iort rails. 

Mr  James  Shaw  will  ptiblish  in  the 
course  of  the  eosiiin^  month,  a  tunt  and 
{wactM'al  work  on  the  laws  ndative  to  |wnkh 
ntatters,  calculatetl  for  general  information, 
and  to  furnish  all  persons  liable  to  s^e  the 
ofKres  <if  Chuw'hwanlen,  tlversecr,  Ac. 
with  full  instructions  for  th«^r  legal  and  H- 
Ihnent  diK  barge.  It  will  be  entitU'd,  *‘  The 
Parochial  l.aw>*er,  or  Churchwarden’s  nnd 
Dverseer's  GuhWs”  and  will  contain  the 
whole  of  the  statute  law,  will)  the  decisi«ms 
of  the  courts  of  law  on  the  duth's  and 
powers  of  those  officers:  it  will  also  em¬ 
body  all  that  is  practical  and  operative  in 
l>can  Prideaux’s  Instructkms  to  Church¬ 
wardens  j  the  law,  practice,  and  piwecd* 
inga  of  open  ami  select  restries  ;  t^  duties 
ai^  powers  of  gtuudians,  visitors,  and  trus- 
teea,  Ar.  Ac.  with  various  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  management  of  the  }Hx>r, 
and  the  amehoratioii  of  their  condition. 

'PhfTe  is  aiwitHinced  ftw  pnldication  srith 
the  Almaiumks,  Hic  Imficrial  licmeinbran* 
ccr ;  being  a  collection  of  valuable  tables 
for  ctw)  slant  reference  and  use  :  including 
aii  the  Measures,  Hackney  Coach  Fares, 
New  Rates  for  Watermen,  Stamp  and  Kx- 
ciae  Duties,  Ac.  Ac.  compressed  into  a 
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single  sheet,  and  s«>  arranged  on  s  hand¬ 
some  boarti,  as  to  be  rah'ulftted  for  orna¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  use,  (gr  the  coyntintf-houM 
of  thf  mei^hant,  f|)d  lh4  librajk’  df  t^r  gn^ 
tlhmaA  or  dehohm  Tl#  simP  worlf  it'ai^ 
noimced  in  a  ttnall  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Sheppank  the  author  of  **  Tlioughta 
on  Devotion,**  haa  in  the  Press,  a  View  of 
some  of  those  RvftVmces  for  the  Divine 
Origin  of  Christianity  which  are  not  found- 
eii  «>n  the  authenticity  of  Scripture. 

At  Christmas,  will  Ik'  published,  ITie 
Housekeepers*  tirade;  or  Art  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Management :  containing  a  complete tys- 
timt  of  carving  with  accuracy  and  t'lcgance ; 
hints  relative  to  dinner  ^virties ;  the  art-  of 
managing  aervanta,  and  the  es'onomist’s 
ami  e|iicure*a  I'alendarr  shewing  the  seasons 
wlu'B  all  kimls  of  meat,  tialt,  poultry,  game, 
vegetabh's,  and  fniits  first  arrive  in  the 
market,  earlh'st  time  forced,  when  moat 
plentiful,  when  best  and  cheaiKwt.  To  which 
is  added,  a  variety  of  useful  and  original 
receipts.  By  the  late  Dr.  Kitchiner.  In 
om*  small  1  dmo  vdumc. 

In  the  Preaa,  .Advice  to  Religious  In¬ 
quirers  respecting  some  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  Society. 
By  James  Mathesirm,  Minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Durham.  Wmo. 

In  the  Preia^  A  New  Year's  Kvej  and 
other  Poems.  By  Bernard  Barton. 

In  the  Preaa,  IJcfence  of  Modem  Mil- 
Idnarians  from  the  attack  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Miniater  of  Strathblane. 


Art.  X.  M'ORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED! 


Mxsaoav. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovi^o,  (M. 
Savary  ,)  written  by  himadl  VoL  IV.  form- 
ii^  the  cooclurion  of  thb  extraortfiaary 
work,  and  comniaing  the  arventh  and 
eighth  volumes  of  the  Pans  ednioo.  8ro. 
ia  Eungbah,  16s — French,  lis. 

ranoixwr. 

Hhsatratkwta  of  Profdwxy  ;  in  the  couiwe 
of  srhsrh  masiy  prodirtions  of  Scripture  are 
eluesdiled ;  together  srith  numerous  ex- 
trarta  from  the  srorks  <d“  peacediiig  inarTpre- 
ter^—AbOk  New  UhiauaaionsanNopbecy'. 
in  five  diaaarlationi.  oo  an  Infidel  Power  ; 
TW  .Abyss,  or  BMUwnless  Ph;  The  Sym- 
bobr  Dragon ;  A  Millrantum ;  and  the 


Comti^  of  Oirisc  To  which  ia  anpendad, 
a  Sennon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  t 
vola.  Svo.  If.  Is. 

The  Scripture  Render's  Guide  to  the 
devotional  use  of  the  Holy  Scripiurca.  Bjr 
Carohne  Fry.  ISmo.  Ss.  fid. 

raAvxLa. 

Sc.  Petrrsbsirgh :  a  Journal  of  Tinocia 
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